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Editorial. 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 

Helen Keller, bereft in childhood of those physical senses which 

to most of us seem necessary for mere existence; shut off from the 

world of beauty, hearing no sound, and speaking 
HELEN KELLER’ no word, began a new life at the age of seven 

when, in the company of her teacher, Anna Sulli- 
van Macy, she proceeded slowly, painfully, courageously to unlock the 
doors of knowledge. How, little by little, she learned to read, and 
speak; how at an age younger than that at which many of our bril- 
liant boys and girls finish college, she passed from Radcliffe an hon- 
ored graduate; how she mastered the English language, became 
familiar with the meaning of science and art and history and literature; 
how the every-day problems of our social, our economic, our political 
life that press upon us from every side in this open-eyed, open-eared, 
and tongued-free world, are as real and meaningful to her as to us,— 
all this and much more makes a recital that puts to the blush the most 
wonderful fiction or fairy tale. Since 1880 she has accomplished more 
than most great men and women accomplish in a life time. She has 
written wonderful books, she thinks deep thoughts, and she inspires and 
heartens all with whom she comes in contact. 

Her visit to this coast will result in great good. Said one, after 
listening to Helen Keller in Pasadena: “It was just wonderful to see 
and hear that gifted woman, Helen Keller. I feel ashamed to think 
I know so little.” “‘Are you always happy>?’’ Miss Keller was asked. 
“No,” came the reply; “none of us are. Why should I complain 
when I am surrounded by friends and love> With my mind I can see, 
with my spirit, hear.” 

The article by Helen Keller in this issue will be eagerly read by 
thousands. It was prepared especially for members of the California 
Teachers’ Association, and for readers of this magazine. Mark her 
clear-cut, telling sentences, her skillful phrasing, her depth of thought, 
her wide range of knowledge, her sympathy, her simplicity. “I am 
sending,” she says, ‘‘a short article on education. I have written it 
hurriedly on the train, and I have a notion that it is somewhat discon- 
nected.”” In her lack of self-appreciation lies her greatness. Her 
courtesy and helpfulness are acknowledged by you, her readers and 
friends, and appreciation is passed on to her through these lines. 
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On another page is a statement relative to the new “‘primary act.”’ 

By this act all elective school offices, both state and local, become 

non-partisan. We frequently speak of taking the 

THE OLD ORDER schools “‘out of politics.’” Whether the candidate 

PASSETH for a school office in the past secured recognition 

through the machinery of the party convention, or 

through the agency of party primaries, it was usually the job rather 

than the man that was given consideration. Moreover, the candidate 

for the office was forced to spend time and money in a campaign and 

was voted for largely on the basis of party label rather than of edu- 
cational fitness. 


Under the new order of things, no candidate for an elective school 
office is to be the candidate of any particular party. All candidates 
for such office are to be alike the candidates of all political parties. 
Every candidate who obtains the required legal number of signatures 
by petition will thereby be enabled under the law to have his name 
placed on the ballot of every political party. Thus voters of any or 
no party will be allowed to nominate the man or woman of their choice. 
This is certainly a long step in the right direction. 


Up to the present time three candidates have definitely determined 
to enter the race for State Superintendent: Hon. Edward Hyatt, the 
present incumbent; A. J. Cloud, Deputy Supt. San Francisco Schools, 
and President Allison Ware of the State Normal School, Chico. Mr. 
Ware was candidate for State Superintendent at the last general 
election. 


oe oe ome ww i row mew wm <-> 


According to a recent number of the ‘‘Fresno Republican,” it is 

proposed to launch in the San Joaquin Valley a new publication, known 

as “The Educational Digest.’’ In it there will 

A NEW MAGAZINE be taken up, not only problems of general inter- 

est, but particularly problems relating to the 

schools of the central San Joaquin region. Two hundred and fifty 

subscribers have been secured, the price for the ten issues yearly being 

50c. Support is promised by various school officers of the locality. 

Geo. H. Huntting will be editor-in-chief, and associated with him, 
Mrs. E. O. James, Miss W. E. Schaeffer, and C. E. Phelps. 
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Let the good work go on. We shall welcome the new output. 
As suggested in a recent editorial, any large center of population with 
tributary country, may well afford a local publication, the better to 
tie together the teaching interests of the region and to discuss the local 
problems. ‘The great difficulty is in financing such an enterprise. All 
over the country, new educational magazines are springing up yearly. 
Very few ever reach volume two. The field is strewn with the wrecks 
of these attempts begun with seriousness and enthusiasm. Fresno does 
not offer sufficient advantages as an advertising center to warrant the 
publication there of an educational magazine of any considerable size. 

If the promoters of the Educational Digest will limit themselves 
to a bulletin, or an unpretentious output of a few pages, it may survive. 
The subscriptions, whether 250 or 2,500, will go a short way toward 
placing a magazine on a financial basis. Those who have charge of 
the work are competent. We wish them every success. 


— ee www eee ee we ee 


Much has been said of late in criticism of our public schools,— 
our lack of system, our stereotyped methods, the failure to meet life’s 
conditions, our emphasis of non-essentials, the 
FACT AND FANCY domination by the higher of the lower schools, 
the lack of the vocational motive in education, 
the casting in the same mould of each child, whatever his likes or dis- 
likes, his needs, his aptitudes, his abilities, his tendencies. Many go 
so far as to contrast our schools with those of the “‘good old days’’ 
to the disadvantage of the former. There has never been a time in 
the history of the world when there was greater need for self-examina- 
tion than now. Wherever open-minded men and women are found, 
there the weakneszes in our educational sys'em are recognized and 
acknowledged. Self-complacency, and satisfaction with things as they 
are,—this- attitude is giving way to healthful unrest and a desire for 
things as they ought to be. There is great room for improvement. 

As the past five years have recorded more marked advance in 
many fields of educational endeavor than have the fifteen years pre- 
ceding, so may we expect greater changes and more far-reaching reforms 
to come about in the next five years than were recorded in the past 
fifteen. That man or woman is lacking in vision who imagires we have 
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reached the ultimate in the application of science to the arts and 
industries; of the problems of history and the development of peoples 
and nations to our social and economic advancement; of educational 
facts and forces to the improvement of our physical fibre, our intel- 
lectual being, our moral structure. 

If, with all the acknowledged shortcomings in the education of 
today, there was ever since the dawn of history, a more efficient school 
than the one we now have, no one has been able to demonstrate the 
fact. As a human institution the present-day school is far and away 
the best the world has ever seen. That our readers should get a 
glimpse of the situation as it appears, not alone to some of our educators 
in and out of California, but to men and women who, because of their 
active connection with the affairs of life, are enabled to look at the 
problems of the school from an angle no less important, expressions of 
opinion have been asked. Statements in this issue upon the great needs 
of education, or the most significant tendency in education today, by 
some of these leaders and thinkers, will be followed by others no 
less valuable. Contributors this month are Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent American Federation of Labor; ex-President Eliot of Harvard; 
President Joseph Swain of the N. E. A.; Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
President Southern Section, C. T. A.; Robert J. Aley, President 
National Council of Education; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Chief Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Minnie O'Neil, County Superintendent Schools, Sacramento. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


During the past fortnight there has come to our ears much complaint 

from widely divergent sources of the unprofessional attitude of various 

members of our fraternity. It is claimed that 

“PUT YOURSELF aspirants for this or that teaching or supervisory 

IN HIS PLACE” position make personal or written application, know- 

ing in some instances that the present incumbent has 

no intention or desire to retire nor that his resignation is called for. 

Sometimes, indeed, the applicant calls the attention of the board to the 

fact that “‘it is understood so and so is to resign,” and hence, application 
is made, etc. 

There is probably less cause for criticism of such unprofessional 
acts among teachers than exist in most lines of endeavor. Applications 
should either be of a general nature or for specific positions where 
definite information of vacancies has been given. 
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A PLEA 
HELEN KELLER 


(The following article was prepared by Miss Keller while on the train 
from Ashland to Roseburg, Oregon, March 26th. As her weeks with us in 
California were busy ones and as many calls were made upon her time and 
strength, grateful thanks are extended to her for her readiness to respond 


with this notable contribution.—Ed.) 

MAKE a plea for universal education. The highest education 

possible should be within the reach of every child in the land. 

This has long been the theoretic standard of American education. 
We spend millions of dollars annually on our schools. And yet the 
people are not educated. We have not even succeeded in abolishing 
illiteracy, and multitudes are debarred from an adequate education. 
Ignorance stalks through the land. Everywhere we hear of lack of 
efficiency, dearth of ideas. The people walk in great darkness, and 
know it not. The children are not trained in essential things. ‘They 
are not taught to think, to toil, to serve. They leave school after a 
number of years uneducated. ‘They cannot speak or write their mother 
tongue. They have not learned to do any useful thing well. They 
have studied geography: but what do they know of the great world 
they inhabit? They have studied physiology: but of the vital truths 
about their bodies they are as ignorant as candle-moths. They have 
studied history: but of the real life history of the race to which they 
belong they know nothing. To literature, art, music they are blind 
and deaf. ‘The little knowledge they have gained is pitifully unrelated 
and unvital. . 

Why is our education so non-educating? I think because it 
lacks reality and vitality. It is over-intellectual in its aims for the 
brief school period it covers. Its purpose is to instruct rather than to 
awaken and stimulate. Too much time is given to imparting informa- 
tion, and not enough to developing the innate capacities of the child. 
His initiative, his executive powers, his imagination are stunted in the 
process of acquiring knowledge which does not interest him, and which 
he proceeds to forget as soon as he can. I believe that our educational 
system needs reconstruction. Not until we let the child lead us shall 
we find the true education. When we understand that it is the child’s 
prerogative to educate himself by doing, we shall have solved many of 
the perplexing problems that confront educators today. The child’s 
initiative is the path out of the failure that besets our endeavors to 
educate him. His needs, his capacities, his intellectual hunger are what 
counts in his education. When the school surrounds the child with 
right conditions, he will do the rest, and the things that he will do for 
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himself are the only things that are essential in his education. The 
things that boards of education prescribe for him are learned because 
penalties are attached to failures to learn them: but they do not enrich 
his mind or train him for the struggle of life. 


Education should not be thought of as separate from life, but life 
itself. It should train all the powers of the child for all the activities of 
life. Things learned should be related to things done. The school board 
should be the scene of actual accomplishment. Children should have 
opportunity to observe animals and growing fruits, flowers artd grains. 
They should be taken to fields, gardens, dairies, poultry-yards and stock 
farms. ‘They should learn to revere the names of those whose genius has 
added to the comfort and enrichment of all men rather than the chronicles 
of kings and generals. It is more important that we should understand 
the processes of production and the evolution of industry than that we 
should know about the Gallic wars or the dates of English kings. 
Education that is worthy of the name quickens the mental faculties and 
vitalizes knowledge. More and more does it become clear to me that 
all the failure of education to educate is due to lack of inspiration, 
vision. Very little is done to cultivate the imagination, to feed the 
child’s sense of beauty, to arouse his interest in things that really 
matter. Too much time is given to intellectual gymnastics which tend 
to destroy the gentler energies of the heart and the spirit. Work that 
is not enjoyed is seldom profitable. 


This does not mean that there shall be no labor. We cannot enjoy 
anything without mastering it, and mastery implies hard work, uncon- 
genial details, difficulties overcome. But the consummation of labor 
is joy, joy of activity, joy of discovery, joy of achievement. To want 
to know is more important than to have learned many things under 
compulsion. The child must understand that what he is learning is 
connected with his life, and concerns the world as it is. Otherwise his 
education is a dreary wrestling with shadows, a “Much Ado About 
Nothing.”” All children begin by wanting to know. We quench their 
enthusiasm with dead languages, dead chronicles and dead traditions. 
What educators need is a little more common sense and a great deal 
more imaginative sympathy with the child. Let us make a clean sweep 
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of old processes and try to interest our children in the beauty and rich- 
ness of modern life, its hopes, its problems. I do not write as a 
pessimist or as a fault-finder, but as one who loves the child, and 
believes that through right education must come our social deliverance. 
The greatest asset of the nation is its children. Locked up in them 
are the resources, the talents and the potentialities that will shape the 
destinies of the race. A wise generation should see to it that none of 
these precious resources are wasted. 

This brings me back to where I started; I make a plea for uni- 
versal education—education that will educate all the people and secure 
for them means and opportunity of service and expression, education 
that will open up to them everything that has ever engaged the great 
and eager affections of men and women since time began. 


HELEN KELLER—AN APPRECIATION 
EpitH M. HopckIns 
President Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club 


HE public appearance of Miss Helen Keller and her teacher, 

Mrs. Anne Sullivan Macy, under the auspices of the Los 

Angeles City Teachers’ Club, was an event of more than gen- 
eral interest. The capacity houses both evening and afternoon proved 
that others besides teachers welcomed the opportunity to hear a noted 
teacher tell of the education of the most wonderful pupil of the age. 

Mrs. Macy spoke eloquently of her work for twenty-seven years as 
Miss Keller’s teacher. She described her entrance into the Keller 
family to take charge of the deaf, blind, mute who, at six years of 
age, was so spoiled and uncontrollable that the task of education looked 
well-nigh impossible. With a wealth of interesting, touching or 
humerous detail she sketched the various steps in the wonderful unfold- 
ment and development of Miss Keller’s soul. 

Miss Keller, herself, then addressed the audience, telling in a 
short talk her views and impressions of life and the world as she per- 
ceived it. After her talk, she delighted the audience by answering 
their questions which Mrs. Macy repeated to her. Her instantaneous 


and apt replies were an amazement and brought peals of laughter and 
applause. 
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Miss Keller enunciates slowly, but every word she speaks can be 
understood, especially after she has spoken a few minutes. When she 
talks her face becomes as eager as a child’s and she watches for each 
question as though engaged in an exciting game. Her vocabulary is 
very extensive and she is informed on every subject of interest. She 
answers many of the queries before they can be completed, her brilliant 
mind catching the import of the questions with the first few words. 

Miss Keller, in private life, is one of the most charming and lovable 
of young women. She has a perennial and universal interest in people 
and events. “Of what are you speaking>’’ is a frequent question on 
her lips, and so keen is her mind that one is glad to communicate with 
her even slowly. 

When one first sees her and hears her speak, tears come to the eyes, 
and the heart, touched by a great and almost overpowering emotion of 
wonder, compassion and admiration, almost stands still in awe at the 
miracle. But as one hears her talk further and realizes the great 
happiness which life holds for her the feeling of compassion dies away. 
Gradually, also, if one has the good fortune to be closely associated 
with her for a few days the wonder disappears and there is left only 
admiration mingled with affection which continued association would 
surely develop into a lasting friendship. 


EFFECT OF THE DIRECT PRIMARY LAW 
(Approved June 16, 1913, Statutes 1913, page 1397, as regards the 
Election of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction) 
Percy A. Woop* 


Section 5, subd. 3 of the direct primary law provides in part a3 
follows: 


“In the case of a nomination paper for any candidate for 


eae school 
a. ee no such nomination paper nor any section thereof shall contain 
the name of any political party, of any signer thereto, nor shall the candidate 
be referred to as a candidate for the nomination of any party; and any 
nomination paper for any candidate for a ......, school office, ...4«.., may 
be signed by any registered qualified elector......, whether being registered 


as being affiliated with any, or with no, political party.’’ 


* On invitation of the Editor, Hon. Job Wood Jr. has requested his 
son, attorney-at-law, to prepare this statement. 
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Section 5, subd. 9, provides as follows: 


“In the case of a candidate for nomination to a ......, school office, 
nomination papers shall be signed by not less than one-half of one per cent, 
nor more than two per centum of the total vote cast by all political parties 
at the last election in the state...... in which such candidate for 
SOROOR. <ciavc office seeks nomination.’’ 


Section 12, subd. |, provides as follows: 


“All voting at primary elections within the meaning of this act shall be 
by ballot. A separate official ballot for each political party shall be printed 
and provided for use at each voting precinct, but all such party ballots must 
be alike in the designation of candidates for ...... 9 SONG)... ddsx offices. 
The ballots must have a different tint or color for each of the political 
parties participating in the primary election. There shall also be printed 
and provided a non-partisan ballot of a different tint and color from all the 
others (or white, if the others are all colored), which shall contain only, but 
in like manner, all the candidates for judicial, school, ...... offices to be 
voted for at the primary election; and one of the non-partisan ballots shall, 
at the primary election, be furnished to each registered qualified elector 
who is not registered as intending to affiliate with any one of the political 
parties participating in said primary election; etc.’’ 


Section 12, subd. 6, provides as follows: 


“The group of names of candidates for nomination to any ...... , school 
Oe Sass shall include all the names receiving the requisite number of 
signatures on a nomination paper for such office, and shall be identical for 
each such office on the primary ejection ballots of each political party par- 
ticipating at the primary election; etc.’’ 


he operation and effect of the foregoing quoted provisions of the 


direct primary law is to emancipate the election of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction from politics. In other words, the office 
has become a non-partisan office. 


The persons who signify their intention, according to law, of being 
candidates for the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and secure the requisite number of signatures to their nomination papers, 
are not the candidates of any political party but are absolutely non- 
partisan candidates. At the primary election their names will not be 
printed on the ballot of any one political party, but will be printed 
on the Republican, Democratic, Progressive and non-partisan ballots 
in exactly the same order and without distinction. 


If any one of the candidates for the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction receives a majority of all the votes cast for that 
office at the August primary election, he shall be the only candidate 
whose name will be printed on the ballot at the November election for 
that office, but if no candidate receives a majority of all the votes cast 
for that office at the August primary election the names of the two 
candidates receiving the highest number of votes will be printed on the 
November ballot, and also the names of such candidates for the office 
as may be nominated by petition after the August primary election. 
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SIGNIFICANT EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES: 
A SYMPOSIUM* 


(Samuel Gompers, born in London in 1850, established himself in this 
country as a cigar maker. His sympathy with the laboring interests led up 
to the founding by him and his associates, of the American Federation of 
Labor, of which organization he was the first president and has continued 
such. Samuel Gompers has done more for the cause of organized labor in 
this country than any other man. Realizing the close relation between the 
labor problem and the development of the American people and American 
educationa! institutions, his interest has permeated to all fields of education 
and life. His statement shows the optimism he feels in the outcome of our 
educational endeavor.-—Ed.) 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor 


The most conspicuous error of our educational system has been the 
sacrifice of individuality to a system. Until late years our schools have 
had the forms of democracy rather than the spirit. ‘This has been true 
because when the people assumed control of the educational system 
and established free schools for the people, they did not change or 
modify pedagogical standards or methods so as to adapt them to the 
needs of the children from all walks of life. The attempt to force 
upon uninterested and unwilling pupils educational ideals that had been 
evolved for certain classes or professions failed. 


Modern educational leaders have endeavored to democratize edu- 
cational theory and practices, and to afford to every child such training 
and help as will stimulate his initiative, develop his mentality and make 
him a resourceful, independent participator in the affairs of life. They 
are doing this by conceding that the truths and data used for mental 
training are not necessarily found in books, but may be deduced from 
the conditions, facts and relations of present day life, and that culture 
is not acquaintance with certain writings sanctioned by tradition, but is 
a habit of mind alert and able to detect the genuine, aware of what 
things are vital and able to understand and test relations between 
forces. This training may be acquired by considering materials of 
present day life as well as those embodied in books. 


Public schools are now assuming the duty of helping the individual 
to find himself and to be ready and able to do his work in the world. 
The working people have urged the need of this educational ideal and 
will continue to press upon public attention the right of every child to 


the stimulation and development of its powers of body, mind and heart. 


*These statements, made in response to our request, are timely. 
Others will follow.—Ed. 
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By Rospert J. ALEy, 
President University of Maine and _ the 
National Council of Education 


(The wide experience of President Aley renders his statement of exceed- 
ing value. As teacher, as superintendent, as head of the school system of 
the State of Indiana, as president of the University of Maine, and of the 
National Council of Education, he is recognized as an authority on school 
matter.—Ed.) 

It is now generally believed that education is a life process, and, 
therefore, can never be finished. This view has a tendency to make 
students out of grown people. Evidence of this is seen in the great 
number of mature people who take correspondence and extension 
courses, enroll in night and short unit schools, attend lectures and read 
scientific magazines and books. Those who do these things are 
sympathetic to the more direct educational work of the school. This 
makes it possible to form a closer alliance between the home and the 


school than has yet generally been made. 


In many places home and school associations are already formed 
and are doing much good. Schoolmen will lose a great chance if they 
do not seize the present opportunity to unite school and home in a 
fight for greater and better things. No bigger thing for the future of 
our country can be done. Such an alliance will mean better financial 
support, more regular and longer school attendance, and a helpful 
appreciation of school aims and results. 


By Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
Ass’t Superintendent Los Angeles City Schools 
Pres. Southern Section, C. T. A. 


(As vice-principal for many years of the high school, as assistant super- 
intendent of the Los Angeles schools, as president of the Southern Section, 
California Teachers’ Association, as active in all movements for the moral 
and social welfare of the children, and as a strong advocate of the raising of 
standards in the teaching profession, Mrs. Dorsey has done much for Los 
Angeles and for the state.—Ed.) 


The S1ERRA News asks for a brief statement of what I regard as 
the most significant trend in educational work today. This may be 
indicated by the almost universal interest felt in the introduction into 
our public schools of vocational training and its adaptation to com- 
munity needs. It may be the manifest determination on the part of 
educators to send into the world of action boys and girls with an 
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aroused civic consciousness. To venture another opinion, this most 
significant trend may be the emphatic demand for a more effective 
moral training of school children, or it may be the movement to make 
the schools serve the broader interest of the community through civic 
center endeavors. 

All of these school movements, however, are but symptomatic and 
point to the one general, inclusive tendency toward the completer 
education of the whole child demanded by a democracy. This, the 
really significant trend, is the tendency amounting to a determination, 
to make the public school, which is owned by the people and operated 


by the people, yield to the people a complete education of the whole 
child. 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
President Emeritus, Harvard University, and 


JosEPH SWAIN, 
President Swarthmore College, and the N. E. A. . 


(The statement has a double significance, coming from ex-President Eliot 
through President Swain. Perhaps no man in the United Stares or in any 
nation has a more complete world-view than has the man who for years 
was president of Harvard. President Joseph Swain of Swarthmore College 
was at one time connected with Stanford University. His qualities of lead- 
ership were recognized by his recent election to the presidency of the National 
Education Association.—Ed.) 

In preparing the program for the National Education Association 
next summer, I have had a number of letters from educational leaders 
all over the United States, and there is a paragraph in a letter received 
from President Eliot which I think is of great significance. He has 
given me the liberty of using it as I see fit. I am therefore glad to 
have this opportunity to present it to the teachers of California. It is 
as follows: 

‘For me the most interesting educational topic of the present time 
is how to get an education of high cultural value out of the teaching 
of exact science and the inductive method, and the imperatively needed 
training to skills of all sorts,—eye, hand, ear, and nervous system 
generally. In your place I should try to get this problem dealt with by 
several persons who approach it from different directions. It is clear 
that what is called concrete and practical training is capable of impart- 


ing a high. degree of culture, a strong power of application and a 
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disciplined memory; but our school systems have not yet learnt to 
do it.” 

I did not include this question in the general program of the 
N. E. A., as it seemed to me it should be discussed by very many 
people informally throughout the country, and especially in educational 
meetings where there could be short contributions from a large numbez. 
Perhaps after a few years of such discussion it could be profitably 
made a topic for the general session of the N. E. A. I leave the 
question with the readers of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News for 
such thought and discussion as may seem best to them. 


By JuLiaA C. LATHROP 
Chief Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

(Julia Clifford Lathrop was connected with the Hull House, Chicago, for 
a number of years. She has made a special study of education for children, 
and juvenile court laws, and has allied herself with every important move- 
ment for the social betterment of the musses. She has held numerous offices 
of honor and trust, and is today regarded as an active leader in her field of 
work.—Ed.) 

The Government inquiry entitled ““Why Children Leave School” 
showed that eighty per cent of the children interviewed did not leave 
because of financial pressure but because either they or their parents 
““couldn’t see the good of it.’ I believe the most vigorous tendency 
in public education today is that of making the schools inviting to the 
children and at the same time such as to commend themselves to the 
judgment of parents. Our problem is .of course that of working out 
true types of industrial education for the United States. 

There is already a literature on the subject and much experimenta- 
tion, but the problem is far from solved, and that because it is more 
complex in this country than it is elsewhere, for we demand not only 
technical industrial training, but for the same children at the same time 
cultural training, an education which awakens and justifies ambition. 

The President has just appointed the members of a new Commis- 
sion to report upon Vocational Education. “The Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations lately appointed includes child labor as a factor of 
industrial unrest and this points to substituting for child labor an 
education which will fit the child for satisfying work. Various Gov- 
erfiment Bureaus are working on phases of this educational problem— 
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among them the Bureau of Education, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Plant Industry, and the Public 
Health Service. 

These facts are among the signs of general interest upon which 
the educational profession can depend. 





Mrs. MINNIE R. O'NEIL, 
County Supt. Schools, Sacramento 
(The foundation of our educational structure is moral training. As 
teacher and as superintendent, Mrs. O'Neil has always placed action above 
knowledge. As Secretary of the Northern Section, C. YT. A., she will be 
in no small degree responsible for the meeting next fall.—Fd.) 

The great educational need today is that of every age and genera- 
tion—teachers of character and of knowledge. Teachers possessed 
not only of knowledge of the subject matter but knowledge of the child 
as well, so that when the latter has mastered the rudiments and 
acquired habits of virtue and study he may be directed to material 
success along the line of his inherent ability. ‘Teachers of character so 
true that through the power of noble personality and strong soul and 
through the influence of the great thoughts and noble deeds that make 
palpitant the pages of history and literature, our youth may be devel- 
oped spiritually; inspired with courage to master difficulties and to 
overcome low tendencies; and awakened to the realization that if 
they are to attain to their full stature, they may not live unto them- 
selves alone, since they owe well defined duties to their fellows, to 
society, to the state, to the nation, and to God. 


THE PROBLEM OF ATHLETIC CONTROL* 
FRED W. KocH 
Athletic Director, Lowell High School, San Francisco 


control of athletics in our schools. 


7 recognized evils have resulted in the demand for proper 


First, and almost universally, we find that the entire interest 
in school sport is centered about one big team, made up of the best 
athletes in the school, who by virtue of the fact that they are the most 


*Portions of a report made to a body of San Francisco teachers. | 
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physically fit, are chosen to enjoy all the benefits of the sport and to 
spend all the athletic funds. The anaemic little fellow, who needs the 
exercise most, must be content to forever sit on the bleachers and cheer 
for the big team. 

Second, and dependent upon the first phase of the matter, we find 
that the condition mentioned above can result in nothing else than a sort 
of hero worship,—bad for the hero, who feels that it is necessary for 
him to do little else in school than be a hero, and bad for the other 
fellow, who feels that his only duty to his school is to attend the games, 
and, as a ‘rooter,”’ contribute such gate receipts and inspiration as 
will urge his particular team of heroes to victory. 

If competitive sport should not be crushed out, its benefits should 
be extended so as to reach all classes of boys—the physically weak as 
well as the physically strong. The individual hero, who is in a class 
by himself athletically, should be swallowed up in general competition 
of the class so that his share, in proportion to his strength, should be 
but a contribution toward the general average excellence of the class. 
This general excellence may be advanced as well by the small boy as 
by the trained athlete; in fact, the improvement in the untrained boy 
should be greater than in the experienced athlete. 


At the Lowell High School in this city, an attempt to correct the 
two above mentioned evils has been made, and the enthusiasm with 
which it has been received by the non-athletic boys gives encourage- 
ment in the belief that the system will ultimately solve the problem. 

The boys are dismissed to the yard for their athletic exercises. 
Two measurers are appointed and one by one as the names appear on 
the roll call, the boys take their turn at the running broad jump, the 
shot put, pole vault or whatever game is on for the day. At the end 
of the day on the blackboard in one of the rooms is posted the class 
average in the event of the day as well as the name of the best per- 
formef and his record. But it is not the name of the champion who 
attracts the attention of the crowds of boys who watch this bulletin 
board from day to day. It is the class average. Today High | C 
will average 13 feet in the running broad jump, by virtue of the fact 
that it has two exceptional jumpers in its class who pull the average up. 
Low | A, seeing this, determines that, although it has no stars amongst 
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its number, it still has a chance, and every boy, to the little fellow 
weighing less than a hundred pounds can contribute. It figures that, 
if each boy raises his jump three inches, the class average of 12 feet II 
will be raised more than enough to defeat the older rivals. It is the 
little fellow who is depended upon to raise this average and when he 
succeeds, the same praise comes to him that comes to the old athlete 
who breaks a record. I have seen many a good jumper exceed the 
class average by a foot but the little fellow who beats his last week’s 
jump by six inches receives the applause of his fellows, for it is he 
who has saved the class from defeat. To him comes the thrill of the 
victor, the satisfaction that he has done something for his class. 

And so, in the shot put or the high jump, the boy who improves 
gets the credit, not necessarily the fellow who is a born jumper. 

The class relay average is obtained by dividing the total time of 
the race by the number running. The fastest runners in the 100 Jb., 
120 |b. or unlimited weight classes are soon discovered. 

And after all is over, every boy has had his share of the thrills 
of victory if he deserves them,—the gratification of his ambition to 
excel in that which interests him. 

We must bear in mind, however, that the basis of the system is 
threefold: First—Everybody takes part; second—General averages 


count; third—Where possible, exercize leads to excellence in the boys’ 
own games. 


ENGLISH: SOME CURIOSITIES IN DERIVATION AND 
PRONUNCIATION 
SIDNEY BovVINGDON 


HEN the child comes to the teacher a small list of probably 
W 100 words forms his real working vocabulary. The working 
man has a vocabulary of perhaps 500 words; the average 
professional man, 2,000 words. The literary man has a larger number 
up to Milton with 8,000 and Shakespeare with 15,000 words. 
DERIVATION 
How can the teacher help the pupil form the habit of looking not 
only at, but into, the words of the mother tongue? I venture to suggest 
that a beginning be made using words with a striking history: as 
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bayonet from Bayonne, in France, and pistol from Pistola (ia) in 
Italy, where they were first made; calico from Calicut; dahlia and 
fuchsia from Dahl and Fuchs, eminent botanists; July and August 
from Julius and Augustus Caesar; March from Mars, the war god; 
January from Janus, the god that looked both forward and backward; 
Wednesday and Thursday from Woden and Thor, Scandinavian 
deities; macadam and macadamize from John Macadam, the inventor 
and first builder; candidate from Candidus, white, because in ancient 
Rome the candidate went about in white garments; sincere from sine 
and cera, without wax, referring to the fact that good Roman furniture 
needed no wax to conceal its defects. 

There is a multitude of words whose meaning is almost immedi- 
ately apparent, if the pupil has at command a little Latin. October 
the 8th, and December the 10th month of the Roman year; the English 
towns from the Roman Castra, Camp; Chester, Bicester, Towcester, 
Worcester, Lancaster, Colchester are suggested as a beginning. Others 
not so plain but equally interesting are caprice, from Capra, she-goat, 
referring to the unexpected sidewise jump of a goat; mob, from mobile 
vulgus, meaning the easily moved common people; bankrupt, referring 
to the old custom of going to the place of the merchant and formally 
breaking his bench in the merchants’ exchange to signify his bark- 
ruptcy; ambition, from amb, about, and io, go, signifying the going 
about soliciting votes. 

Sometimes the knowledge of a word gives an epitome of the his- 
tory of an epoch or a movement—from ostracize we may see the 
Greek custom of voting citizens into banishment with the oyster shell. 
Pagan, from Pagus, a village, meant simply a villager. Note the transi- 
tion—villagers are rustic, uncouth,—not cultured—out of the influence 
of the gospel and therefore unbelievers; so we now have Pagans in 
the modern sense of heathen. Véillain, from being a mere worker on a 
farm, villa, has run a similar course of degradation. Forest, from the 
Latin foras, out of doors, originally had nothing to do with trees. It 
was land out of the common jurisdiction of the law. And when 
William the Conqueror created the New Forest, it is not to be under- 
stood that he appropriated wild land. He depopulated land already in 
cultivation—sixty thousand acres—and made wild land of it. 
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Sometimes two or more words are the same with a slightly different 
form or meaning: onion and union; thorough and through; major and 
mayor; Caesar, Kaiser and Czar; captive and caitiff; radius and ray; 
quiet and hospital and hotel; pouch, poke, pock, pox, and pocket; 
small pox are small pockets—the miner calls his gold pouch a poke, 
and “buying a pig in a poke’ is a common saying. 


Hoc est corpus, slight-of-hand jargon, has become hocus pocus. 
Mary Magdalen through the French Madeline has become Maudlin. 
A stream near the Colorado-Nebraska line instead of being called by 
its ancient name, the Purgatoire, is now the Picket wire, and the name 
Mater Cara applied to the Virgin Mary had become Mother Carey, 
as in calling the stormy petrel Mother Carey’s chickens. 


Most of the changes in words are gradual, but some few are 
abrupt and very few words are absolutely new creations. In 1859 
a chemist experimenting with coal tar dyes produced a new shade of 
red. He named it from a battle recently fought, the battle of 
Magenta. A practical joker in France set going the rounds of the 
newspapers what purported to be an incident illustrating the remarkable 
voracity of ducks. That a certain Count M., observing this charac- 
teristic, tested it by confining twenty ducks—the French word for duck 
* is canard—a whole day without food. He then killed and cut into 
small parts one of the twenty, beak, feathers and all, and fed it to the 
nineteen. Next day he killed and minced up one of the nineteen, which 
the remaining eighteen consumed to the last particle—and so on day 
by day till one canard on the twentieth day contained his nineteen 
companions. ‘The newspapers of France gave credence to the tale and 
when at last the hoax was exposed the word canard was adopted as a 
term for any unbelievable yarn. So canard or duck story is a synonym 
for fish story. [he word gas was the arbitrary creation of the Dutch 
chemist, Van Helmont, in 1660. In a Dublin theater some men were 
speaking of the possibility of creating new words, and the manager, 
Daly, laid a wager that he would make a word of no meaning and 
have all Dublin talking about it inside of twenty-four hours. During 
the night he had all the blank walls of the city covered with Q-U-I-Z. 
He won the wager. 
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PRONUNCIATION 

The English language, starting with a basis of Low-German, is 
built up of Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Norman-French, Greek, and many 
others. So it comes about that few laws are observable either in its 
construction or pronunciation. It is a most difficult language to learn 
because the exceptions to any attempted rules are so numerous. The 
study must be largely one of individual words. However, considerable 
help may be got in pronunciation by taking into account the language 
from which the word is derived. For example, the names of Balfe, 
the Irish composer, Rolfe, the Shakespearean scholar, and Wilde, the 
English author, are all pronounced in the English way, that is in one 
syllable. Similar names from the German or Italian would be pro- 
nounced in two syllables, as the German historian Wilde (Vil’-de), or 
the Italian singer Duse (Doo’-zay). 

Take the English names Ab’bot and Gab’ot as compared with the 
French names Carot’ and Carnot’—in English the accent inclines to 
the penult syllable and the final t is sounded; in the French the accent, 
in these as always, inclines to the last syllable and the final t is silent. 
The name of the composer Chopin is accordingly either Shopan’ or 
Sho’pin, as he is considered French or Polish. So Pinchot is either 
Pin’chot or Pin Sho’ according to whether the name is Anglicized or 
rot. We have another illustration in the name Jordan, spelled alike in 
America, France, and Germany. However, while our eminent scientist 
and educator is David Starr Jordan, the German painter is Rudolf 
Jordan (Yor’dan), and the French politician is Camille Jordan 
(Zhordan’). 

One more illustration of this naturizing tendency: Cicero, the 
Roman orator, is called in Germany Tssi’tsero, in Italy Chi’chero, in 
Spain Thi’thero, in France Sise’ro: in other countries still differently, 
each according to its own idiom. Here is ventured a word to Latin 
teachers. Regardless of so-called system of Latin pronunciation 
whether English, Continental or Roman, it is agreed by all the authori- 
ties in this country and England to pronounce in the English way all 
proper names and all medical, legal and common Latin quotations ;— 
as Caesar, Varus, Oedipus, per se, in hoc signo vinces, esse quam 
videre, veni vidi vici. Teachers who use the so-called Roman method 
need to caution their pupils frequently on this point. 
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AT THE GOLDBURG SCHOOL 
Hon. Enwarp Hyatt 


Superintendent Public Instruction 


FEW days ago I went out to the Goldburg School, to attend 

the Arbor Day exercises. The principal is Mrs. Osborn. 

The school is an old, old one, going back to the time when 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, a little, old poky one- 
room district. Of late years, however, it has felt the thrill of life 
beneath its keel— it starts, it moves, it leaps into the arms of the activ- 
ity of the neighboring city. A year ago it built a beautiful house of 
four rooms, sufficient for all the peoples that could come for many 
aeons unto the future—surrounded by five acres of ground, as big as 
all outdoors, sufficient for an army with banners! Goldburg was set- 
tled for all time! 


But, last week, upon my arrival, four teachers and four roomsful 
of children were there—the house for all the future was packed before 
the close of the twelve-month. So it seems to be, nearly everywhere. 
A splendid school grows by what it feeds on, it stimulates interest, it 
attracts custom, it instantly responds and fills up and justifies its being. 


Mrs. Osborn had massed her four rooms into one room, packed 
like sardines, two in a seat, with boards full of youngsters all around 
the walls, and front and back. Another room with sliding doors was 
filled with visitors. She made a little opening statement: 


“We have been observing Arbor Day all week—out doors, on the school 
grounds. In the southeast corner, we have planted 25 maple trees for our 
outdoor lunch room. We and those who come after us will have grand times 
eating in the shade. In the southwest, we have planted 25 trees, no two 
alike. These are for our park, where we will get acquainted with the differ- 
ent trees that grow well in this part of the state, and make friends with 
them. Between these two groups of trees we have planted peppers and 
magnolias, evergreens, so that we can have greenery to decorate the rooms, 
especially when we invite our friends. Over in this direction you will see 
the swings and teeter boards and slides that the children use in their play, 
and back of them we have planted many roses and smaller flowers, in our 
gardens. All this has kept us busy outdoors for a week; so today, for a 
change, we will have a celebration all indoors, for our friends. We hope you 
will enjoy it.’’ 


While she was thus talking along in a pleasantly conversational 
way, I studied her with some attention. She was a slender woman, 
with a singularly alert, intensive manner and look—unassuming, simple, 


and direct. Her age? Oh well, now, what would you lead me into? 
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Her age was an indeterminate figure, somewhere between 20 and 60— 
but inclined toward the 60. She told me she'd retire when she got 
tired of teaching, but she didn’t expect to get tired. She had taught 
more than 30 years and liked it better than ever; and so far as she 
could see, her children and her people liked it, too. She was vastly 
proud of her school—of the beautiful building, the spacious grounds, 
the decorations, the up-to-dateness and all that. She was proud of the 
achievements of her youngsters and proud of her trustees and proud 
of the enterprise of her people—her pride and enthusiasm made a 
warm, genial glow, it exuded, it bubbled over! 


Right here, I stopped a moment to reflect. What is it that has 
furnished the steam to keep this woman going? Why has she this 
power? What has enabled her to assume the management of this 
school and command the co-operation and the confidence and the 
esteem of all these children and all these trustees and all these parents? 
She had no degrees, no pedagogy—the rah rah boys had not been 
invented when she was young. I guess it must be her enthusiasm— 
her young and enthusiastic spirit, that could not be chilled by frost or 
adversity, that could not be quenched by sodden indifference and brutal 
opposition. 

That is it—Enthusiasm, the bounding, elastic Spirit, that rises up 
every morning fresh and bright, no matter how badly bruised and 
beaten to earth the day before! That is the thing that makes the 
difference between him who is and him who is not a school master. 
That, my friends, is the elixir that prevents us from growing old and 
ugly; that is the healing balm that sustains us through stress and 
trouble; that carries our insupportable burdens and lifts us over our 
impossible obstacles. Enthusiasm, generous, whole souled appreciation 
of the efforts of others, is the schoolmaster’s magic key, unlocking 
wonderful things that would otherwise be closed. It unlocks the door 
of failure and admits us to the sunshine of success. It unlocks the 
stubborn nature and thaws out the suspicious spirit of the 6-year-old 
and the 16-year-old and the 60-year-old alike. It unlocks the best 
work, the kindest co-operation, the fullest confidence of child and 
parent and citizen, too. It is the universal solvent for human nature. 

Generous enthusiasm? Why, it is the difference between life and 
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death. It is the sparkle and zest of living. And it doesn’t depend 
upon fortune or ease or outward conditions at all. It depends upon 
you. It is a habit of mind. The enthusiastic spirit is more likely to 
be found in lowly places than high. It is surrounded, hedged in, held 
down by as many toothaches, neuralgias, bad school houses, slow 
peoples, unfortunate circumstances, narrow minded superintendents, 
ignorant boards, as the veriest grouch in California. And, mark this! 
The enthusiastic spirit cannot be held down. It rises over night. It 
lasts for 60 years and longer, if life endures. It takes all the ills in 
the catalog and changes them to the opposites. 


What? Are you a teacher of youth? And have lost your cheer? 
Is your spirit beaten? Are you complaining, whining, scolding, hunt- 
ing for trouble? Isn’t the grass green? Don’t the flowers bloom? 
The stars shine? ‘The children play with joy? 

Why, then, are you dead? The place for a dead one is the 
cemetery. The world doesn’t want you to teach its children and it 
won't have you. Childhood is spring-time and light and life and joy. 
If you can’t enter into it, help it, lead it, the world will eliminate you, 
by a process slow and lingering, perhaps, but sure nevertheless; and 
not so very happy. But, here! How we have been running away, 
to be sure. 

The Goldburg children went on with their Arbor Day exercises. 
The first number was music from the band, consisting of 34 pieces, |7 
mandolins and 17 violins. Some of the children played very well and 
some not so well. Some were quite young. “Yes,” said the teacher, 
‘any one who gets a mandolin or a violin can join the band and take 
lessons. Nobody barred on account of age or size. ‘Thirty-four is a 
good many for this little school.’ Here were 34 engrossed, interested, 
wrapped up in their musical enterprise—practicing, taking lessons, 
absorbed in school and out, taking pride in their team work, anxious to 
show the astonished world how they could play. One-fourth of the 
discipline of the whole school is thus entirely removed, isn’t it? This 
particular 34 have found an outlet which drains away their particular 
devilments and obstinacies, haven't they? They are working with 
instead of against the school organization, aren’t they? And _ they 
make an object lesson, a center for all the rest. of the school to rally 
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around, don’t they? Fortunate the teacher who has genius and 
enthusiasm to turn the spirit of the crowd into some general school 
enterprise that lets off the steam—the steam, that otherwise comes up 
through a thousand unexpected cracks and blow holes to vex him, 
confound him, wear him! It isn’t always a band. Sometimes it’s 
collecting postage stamps—or anything else that the teacher loves. 

The exercises went on quite rapidly. Nearly all were concert 
recitations or songs, where a whole grade or a whole room would act 
together. ‘“We have no ‘picks,’’’ said Mrs. Osborn. ‘“We don't 
pick out two or three and train them to great skill, while the others de 
nothing, but the whole class gets the same treatment. No ‘Picks’ at 
all in this school.’’ Accordingly, the 7th grade stood up and recited 
in its place, and the 3d and the 5th—rapidly, one following another. 
In an hour a great deal of ground was covered. 


Once, two big girls came to the front. One of them forgot her 
line—blushed, hesitated, put her hand up to her face—began again at 
the beginning and stuck fast again at the same place. A titter ran 
around—one of those horrible scenes was impending, embarrassing, 
dreadful, ending in a flood of tears and leaving a life long thorn of 
shame and humiliation. ‘“What’s the matter>’’, cut in the cool, com- 
posed voice of the teacher. “‘I’ve forgotten that line,’ confessed the 
girl. ‘‘Skip it,’’ said the teacher. ‘“‘Skip that line and go ahead with 
the rest.” And she did. ‘The audience caught its breath and the girl 
went on to the end—and resumed her seat, soothed and sustained by: 
the sense of victory. A little thing, yes—but eloquent of the life and 
influence of the teacher, the confidence of the pupil. The woman had 
taught the girl to be the captain of her soul amid a scene of terror no 
less than at the cannon’s mouth. 


All the school upon this Arbor Day had great bouquets of wild 
flowers by way of decoration—for Goldburg is on a rich and fertile 
plain, covered as only California plains know how to be, with fields 
of purple and gold, with cream cups and baby blue eyes and flaming 
poppies galore! Where outside the Golden State does the teacher of 
half a dozen urchins in the remote, inaccessible, poverty stricken com- 
munity get $700 or $800 per year and have a standard school house 
and a standard equipment té work with? Where else do all the 
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teachers, little as well as big, gather in together once a year at public 
expense, to spend a week in freshening up and relieving the daily grind? 
In finding out each other’s problems, in seeing how the world do move, 
in meeting and hearing those who happen to be in the eye of the larger 
world at the time, in hearing the gossip and seeing the styles and 
getting a change of fare? So much for the odors rising from the 
bunches of posies that were in the hands of the Goldburg youngsters— 
the blue bells-and buttercups and masses of mustard! Wonderful 
wild-flowers of California! 


An open door showed that the principal had an office. A type- 
writing machine stood there. Everyone in her room had a chance 
during the week to go in and practice on the typewriter—a touch of 
the outside world! Mrs. Osborn lived seven miles from the school. 
It takes her 20 minutes each way—she drives her Rambler machine, 
with precision and skill. Why not? Another touch of the real 
world—for her pupils as well as herself. No? 


Well, well! Why, here we are, right up against the end! It is 
strange to me that so large an audience, so cultured, so professional, 
would have listened with such kindness and apparent interest to such a 
simple story, as any child might write. It is exactly true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, even to the names of the teacher and the 
school. I would have you learn from this simple little tale that it is 
possible for a public school teacher to lead a long and happy and 
useful life; to maintain cheerfulness and enthusiasm throughout it; and 
to arrive at a station where she is a significant factor in the community, 
respected and followed by young and old—and driving her own 
automobile! 


There are those who with corners of mouth turned down and eyes 
rolled up with dole, do say: “Nay, nay! The teacher’s life is full 
of sorrow and he is of few days. He gets no honor, scant money, and 
he is laid early on the shelf.” To such I would reply: “‘Harken well 
to the story of the Goldburg school. Get the habit of the enthusiastic 
spirit. Put yourself in touch with youth and growth and cheer if you 
would essay to lead the young. Take a higher view of the dignity and 
worth of: your calling. Look up, not down. And may Allah prosper 
you andimake his face to shine on you.”’ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY A. J. CLOUD 


(Depuiy Superintendent of Schools of San Francisco; Secretary of 
Bay Section, California Teachers’ Aszociation; State 
Director of National Education Association) 


HE office of Superintendent of Public Instruction has become 

i more important of late than ever before by reason of new laws, 

such as free text-book legislation and that relative to the organ- 

ization and powers and duties of the State Board of Education. The 

position has been removed from the sphere of partisan politics by pro- 
vision of the existing primary election law. 

The non-partisan character of the Superintendency has led me to 
decide to become a candidate for that office at the next election, and 
I do so with an abiding trust in the fundamental honesty and high 
aspirations of the people, and with a knowledge that they do and 
should look upon the public schools in a special sense as belonging to 
them direct. The following declaration of principles constitutes my 
platform, and allegiance is hereby pledged to such measures as will 
accomplish best the general policies therein set forth: 

(1) As an executive, to carry out the school laws of the State 
to the best of my ability, and to assist in their codification. 

(2) To give a careful business administration. 


(3) To make the office of the utmost use to the schools of the 
state. 


(4) To complete the absolute divorcement of the schools from 
partisan politics. 

(5) To co-operate with the State Board of Education and its 
experts in realizing the great opportunity before them of valuable 
service to the schools. 

(6) To co-operate with the public libraries of the State in an 
endeavor to bring them into closer relation with the schools and the 
schools into closer relation with them. 

(7) To lend genuine and effective aid to the important modern 
movement for the development of practical education, without losing: sight 
of the undiminished importance of the fundamental ‘common 
branches’’ of instruction; this, to the end that all may get the most 
out of life and out of themselves. 

(8) To execute fairly and efficiently the provisions of free text- 
book legislation; and to uphold impartially the rights of the State 
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and the children thereof against any attempt to use the State Office 
for private ends. 
(9) To accept, in spirit as well as in letter, the will of the 


people whether expressed through statute, constitutional amendment 
or the constitution, and not to obstruct the carrying out of their 
mandate in any degree. It is not unlikely that further vital measures 


of constructive, progressive educational policy will follow those so 
recently enacted. The Superintendent of Public Instruction, as the 
actual and not merely the nominal head of the State System, should 
be the respected adviser of the legislatiure in such matters, and the 
exponent of the people’s will in respect to school affairs, without being 
bound by his personal interest. 

With a full sense of the weighty responsibility of the office, I now 
present my name to the people of California as a candidate for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


EDUCATIONAL ISSUES INVOLVED IN THE ELECTION 
OF A STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
ALLISON WARE 
President State Normal School, Chico 


AM glad to place before the teachers of the State a brief state- 
ment of what seems to me to be the educational issues involved 
in the election of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The State Superintendent is an officer charged with educational 

responsibility. His duty does not end with collecting statistics, distrib- 
uting school funds, and sending out free textbooks, important as these 
things are. His office should be a force to aid in the solution of school 
problems. It should be a center for the collecting of facts regarding 
educational progress and an agency upon which all may depend for 
accurate information. Most important of all, upon some of the school 
questions of the day, it should take a definite stand and a positive atti- 
tude. It should seek to apply to such questions in a constructive way 
those educational standards and principles which have been justified by 
wide experience. 
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EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 





COMMON SCHOOLS 

The State Office should form model courses of study based upon 
the work of our most successful schools. ‘These should vary so as to 
provide types suitable for all counties of the State. Such courses should 
not be compulsory upon local authorities. They should be offered as 
suggestions based upon careful study and carrying only the force of 
their own actual worth. 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

The high schools are seeking to prepare young men and young 
women for life. Their great problem is to find a course of study that 
will produce the result. The office of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction should be active in the work of gathering, from successful 
high schools, the best that has been worked out in general culture 
courses and in the direction of special interests along such lines as 
home economics, manual training, commercial branches, agriculture, 
and advanced scholarship. Through such work, standards may be 
built up that will prove of value to every high school in the State. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
There are good ways and poor ways of voting bonds, building 
school houses, hiring teachers, and purchasing school supplies. Infor- 
mation based upon what has been tried and found to be good will 
prove of worth in helping local authorities to solve, in a business-like 
manner, the business problems of their administration. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
It should be the business of the State Office to direct the collection 
of all evidence available concerning what has been done in industrial 


training so that the work may go forward in our schools without delay 
upon the one hand, and without waste or misguided enthusiasm on the 


other. 
SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
The legislature should find the State Superintendent’s office a place 
where reliable information may be secured regarding school conditions 
in California, and concerning school progress here and elsewhere. 
TEXTBOOKS 
It should be the business of the State Superintendent of Schools to 
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provide some system of distribution for free textbooks that will check 
waste, and put a premium upon their prudent use. It should be one 
of the duties of the Superintendent’s office to improve the service to be 
had from books adopted and now in use. The office should strive to 
cure their defects as they are discovered, rather than to urge the more 
drastic and dangerous remedy of frequent change. Above all, the 
service of the office should go with the state textbook into the class- 
room. A textbook is, at best, only a tool. Sound suggestion in the 
use of the tool, founded upon the observation and experience of the 
best teachers and made available to all teachers who desire it, would 
go a long way in increasing textbook efficiency in the schoolroom. 


RELATION OF SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE TO THE NEW STATE 
BOARD, AND COMMISSIONERS OF EDUCATION 


The State Superintendent’s office must be closely in touch with the 
work of the State Board of Education. The commissioners, appointed 
by that Board, are deputies in the Superintendent’s office. Through a 
definite organization, co-operation in service and solidarity of purpose 
should be secured; and, if necessary, such unity should hereafter be 
strengthened by legislative enactment. 


A CLEARING HOUSE FOR SCHOOL THOUGHT AND ACTION 


No state school administration can serve as an oracle. It can and 
should serve as a center where conclusions may be founded upon known 
facts and results. It cannot, safely, follow the opinion of any indi- 
vidual. It should, however, seek intelligently in the work of all for 
such principles of efficiency as have been proved by wide experience. 
It should not rest its power upon compulsion or autocratic authority, but 
it should set up and staunchly advocate such guide-posts of educational 
service as rest upon tested efficiency. Such standards will have the 


force of their own inherent truth and that is all the force that anything 
deserves to have. 


I do not entertain any false notions about this undertaking. It 
cannot be done in a day or by any short cut. It cannot be accom- 
plished without patience and a good deal of striving. It cannot succeed 
if the public believe that the state school office is a job, primarily of 
value to the one who gets it. 
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Krom the moment of opening at Fresno on March 17 until the 
closing hour on the 20th, there was at the Central Section, not a dull, 
unprofitable moment. When it is understood that there was no 
crowding of the program, that in come instances only one and never 
more than two addresses were given in a session, that speakers stopped 
when they had finished, that music, social gatherings, entertainments, 
out-of-door games and interesting exhibits were featured as fully as 
were the more serious parts of the program, it can be readily under- 
stood what made the meeting a success. Through it ran the spirit of 
comradeship. Those who attended felt well repaid from every stand- 
point. 

The General Sessions 

Dr. A. E. Winship never appeared to better advantage in California 
or elsewhere. His address entitled “Visions” was scholarly, meaty, 
eloquent. Point after point was driven home through illustrations 
drawn from his rich experience. His severe arraignment of the tra- 
ditional examination, and his distinction between problems and exam- 
ples were far-reaching. “Why,” said he, “should we give a pupil an 
examination, thereby giving him license to forget all he knew before 
the examination. We must teach in the grades that which will stay 
with the pupils, not simply prepare them for an examination. We 
must teach for keeps. Our schools have been too much concerned 
with examples. They must concern themselves with more big life 
problems.” 

President W. T. Foster of Reed College, Portland, in his “Teach- 
ing as a Profession,” said “teachers must have time for self-improve- 
ment. Although they cannot keep up with the antics of society they 
must get out of the school room, secure recreation, and keep in touch 
with the outside world. They must not become schoolish.” 

Supt. Edward Hyatt’s paper on “The Goldburg School” was a 
simple, direct story of what has been done by one enterprising teacher 
and her associates. This paper is published elsewhere in this issue. 

Prof. C. E. Rugh struck a new note in his discussion in showing 
how the teacher must lay up a reserve store of energy thus to meet the 
calls that are made upon her:strength and vitality. He went on to 
show how to conserve this extra store of vitality through the constant 
use of the mental and physical machinery. 

Pres. J. A. Blaisdell of Pomona College spoke particularly of the 
life of Cecil Rhodes, showing how one man through energy and fore- 
sight, not only amassed a fortune, but subdued a_ continent, and 
brought all into play for the benefit of his country. 


High School Section 

Prof. W. Scott Thomas brought out the point that the specialist 
gives over attention to the subject, whereas he should be considering 
the pupil. “It is the student and not the study that is really worth 
developing. The greatest force in modern education is the high school. 
The greatest phase of the high school is the polytechnic high school, 
and this is only preparatory for the great school of life.” 

Commissioner of Vocational Education, E. R. Snyder, said that in 
the future “literature, geography, manual arts will be studied not for 
themselves, but as they apply to particular vocations. There should 
be various clearly defined vocational forces in the 7th and 8th grades 
and high school. If we install a system of vocational training, we will 
set the standard for efficiency.” 
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Commissioner of Secondary Education, Will C. Wood, in speaking 
of the intermediate schools, said it is remarkable that in spite of 
modern criticism of the dead languages, most of the pupils elect to 
take Latin when they enter the intermediate school. At the beginning 
of each term, two classes in Latin are organized as against one class in 
French or German. The intermediate school makes a better and 
stronger appeal to the interests of early adolescence than does the old 
type elementary school, or the four year high school. 


-~ 


Grammar and Primary Sections 


Dr. Margaret Schallenberger, Commissioner of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Geo. A. Bellamy, who represents the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Work of America, Dr. Snyder, Mrs. Edna Orr James and others 
addressed the various meetings of this section. 

Dr. Snyder said “the placing of vocational work in the grades 
would give the boys the dollar ideal toward which to work and while 
this is a low ideal, it is constantly before the growing lads today. It 
is in some ways not always a false idea. I can take a course in car- 
pentry,” said Dr. Snyder, “and build more arithmetic around it than 
is in the entire second arithmetic.” 

Mr. Bellamy stated that if we had playgrounds for our boys and 
girls there would be fewer of them sent to the reform school and 
later to the penitentiary. 

Dr. Schallenberger said it is never a question of “Can we afford to 
give to the schools, but rather can we afford not to give to the schools.” 


Administration Section 


Principal A. M. Simons of Visalia prepared a program on school 
activities. Principal H. M. Shafer held that the adolescence is a rapid 
period of development, at which time the pupil possesses abundant 
energy but often poor judgment. A mature mind is needed to direct 
him. Energy plus inexperience equals errors. He needs to have a 
large line of activity to choose from in-order to try himself out. The 
teacher needs to get into the activities with the student in order to 
establish the spirit of comradeship. The inter-class or inter-group 
rather than the inter-school contest should be encouraged. 

Principal A. C. Smith of Corcoran held that among the abuses of 
school activity was the using of school energy and school money to 
further school activities which make students unfit for work next day. 
He condemned student mass meetings at which songs, yells, jeers, 
etc., were practiced decrying and minimizing rival schools. Self con- 
trol and gallantry and chivalry should be fostered. 

Principal W. D. Bannister of Le Moore said that athletics do not 
reach a sufficiently large per cent of the students. The student rather 
than the contest idea should be developed. 


Science and Mathematics Section 


Mletcher Ayres of Visalia, W. D. Bannister, V. A. Rohrér, Henry 
W. Stager and others discussed the tendency of high school physics, 
vocational training, chemistry, mathematics and other important 
topics. The round table was a feature of this section. 
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Manual Arts Section 


Mr. Geo. B. Holmes of Visalia explained his system of handling 
lumber, and caring for tools, etc. “Manual Training in Rural Schools,” 
by Chester B. Hall, Tulare, discussed important problems connected 
with the shop. “Good Work I Have Observed” was the topic of 
Prof. W. Scott Thomas. Arthur H. Chamberlain reviewed the impor- 
tant changes in recent years in the teaching of the industrial arts. 
Discussions were given by the chairman, Hugh A. Owen, E. F. 
Bleyney, H. M. Ward and others. 


English Section 


Prof. W. S. Thomas emphasized the idea of bringing methods into 
closer touch with present day demands. He argued for the enlarge- 
ment of the curriculum in all directions, especially in English. Miss 
S. C. Ashby in her paper, “The Literary Masterpiece and the Social 
Environment” called out a discussion in the direction of criticism of 
what constituted the literary masterpiece, and the impossibility of 
defining the term to suit the varying conditions of the social environ- 
ment. The latter term was also hopeless of a sufficiently comprehen- 
sive definition. Prof. Penfield argued for the possible abolition of the 
entire present course of high school English and the substitution of 
more modern literature, the selection to be left in the hands of the 
English teacher under the direction of the principal. There was both 
agreement and a decided disagreement to this proposition. Dr. John 
H. Molineux, the chairman, in his address, “The Training and Equip- 
ment for Teaching English in the High School,” took the ground that 
the English teacher had to a very large extent more serious responsi- 
bility than the teacher of any other subject. He pleaded for a closer 
application of the subject to the condition of the student, the neces- 
sity of sound, black-letter scholarship, and a greater familiarity with 
the fundamental principles of ethics. Attention was drawn to the 
paramount requisite of a thorough acquaintance with philological 
principles and the necessity of Latin and at least one other modern lan- 
guage as the basis of syntactical construction. The influence of English 
literature, by Miss Martha Stemm, showed the application of the 
present English course to the conditions of the present day student. 
The paper by Miss Mary Murphy on the Duties of the English Teacher 
Outside the Classroom was full of helpful suggestions on ways and 
means on attaching the student to the school and its work. 


History Section 

Commissioner Wood, in speaking of the placing of economics in 
the high school curriculum, said we have been clamoring for a more 
adequate expression of the popular will. The very fact that we had 
the direct primary, the initiative, referendum and recall, established 
the need for‘a better and more adequate understanding of institutional 
life. 

Dr. Snyder’s discussion of the Teaching of Sociology, Our Every- 
day Problems in Teaching History, by C. L. Geer, together with other 
discussions, made this one of the best meetings of the session. 


Agricultural Section 


Prof W. G. Hummel, in speaking of Community Work for the 
Rural School Teacher, pointed: out the necessity of teachers in the 
rural schol to become part of the community life, the advantage 
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coming not only to the community, but to the teacher as well. In 
another address Prof. Hummel showed the reasons for opposition to 
the teaching of agriculture were in some measure based upon the 
impulsive manner with which America developed the study. 


Commercial Section 
Bookkeeping in the Modern Office, Fred M. Powell; What the 
Commercial World Expects of the High School Graduate, J. M. Cox: 
How | Get Results in Typewriting, Bertha B. Boland; Commercial 
Education and Methods of Teaching, C. J. Martin; Penmanship, Miles 
Mossman; Commercial Subjects and Problems, H. H. R. Hunt, and 
a round table discussion were included in two profitable meetings. 


Music Section 

The high school students of Madera, Clovis and Fresno rendered 
excellent chorus work in four part harmony. The high school chorus 
of Madera came in a special train chartered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and were directed by L. W. Harvey. Ninety boys and girls 
from Clovis High School were brought by automobiles chartered by 
the business men of that town. A paper was presented by Gen. Henry 
Lyons on Helpful Hints on Music for the Busy Country Teacher. 
Classes from the State Normal School, Fresno, and the city schools 
sang under the supervision of A. G. Wahlberg. Miss Ada Jordan of 
Berkeley spoke upon the use of the Victor in the school. 


Entertainment and Sports 


The reception and entertainment by the Schoolmasters’ Club of 
Central California was original. The program was given entirely by 
school men. And in addition to the music and readings, there was a 
well timed takeoff on the grand opera of the day, that showed the 
talent to good advantage. “The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” given 
with a cast of high school students, was creditable in the last degree. 
The annual banquet of the Schoolmasters’ Club was well attended, the 
president, W. B. Givens, introducing as speakers, Dr. E. R. Snyder 
and Arthur H. Chamberlain. The alumni of the Fresno Normal School 
held a meeting and dinner and the large number present showed the 
enthusiasm of both old students and new. President C. L. McLane, 
Dr. Snyder, C. L. Phelps, Miss M. McNeil, Miss Margaret Wear, A. E. 
Balch, and others spoke. 

The girls of the Fresno indoor baseball team defeated the Tulare 
girls by a score of 32 to 21. The fielding was a feature, the team work 
excellent, the batting and running of A 1 quality. After this game 
the Schoolmasters flocked to the diamond, the men of Fresno City 
being defeated by the county men ina score of 12 to 2. All the objec- 
tions made to the decisions of the umpire, who was the secretary of 
the California Council of Education, were well founded. It is doubtful 
if he will again dare to pose as a professional in the San Joaquin 
Valley. The entire teaching body at one of the general sessions 
decided to make games and sports a permanent feature hereafter and 
a committee was appointed to look after this phase of education. 

The display of work in manual arts and drawing by the Fresno 
school pupils was excellent and suggestive. The application of the 
principles of design to various constructive materials was well brought 
out. Work in charcoal, water-color, crayola, and the products of the 
shops were eagerly studied by all. 
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Officers 


Supt. Lindsay, J. A. Nowell and Craig Cunningham were the pre- 
siding officers at the general meetings. As first vice-president, Mr. 
Cunningham took over the duties of president on his arrival. He 
presided with ease and dignity and dispatched business readily. The 
officers for the ensuing year are Supt. J. E. Buckman of Tulare, presi- 
dent; J. A. Nowell of Fresno, first vice-president; M. L. Hughes, 
Merced, second vice-president; Mrs. M. E. Bernstein, Hanford, secre- 
tary; A. M. Simons, Visalia, treasurer. Members of Central Council, 
J. H. Tenner, Sanger; M. M. Whiting, Madera. 


Resolutions Adopted 


In addition to resolutions of appreciation, the association went on 
record as against the abolishment of the Poll Tax Law to be sub- 
mitted as a referendum at the general election in November; recom- 
mended that teachers explain the County Free Library Plan to their 
trustees; endorsed Simplified Spelling, and provided for a committee 
of three to co-operate with similar committees in other states; recom- 
mended to the State Board of Education that at the expiration of the 
period for which the Advanced State Arithmetic and the Brief His- 
tory of the United States were adopted, the State Board select text 
books better adapted to the needs of the public schools of California. 

The following were unanimously adopted: 

Inasmuch’ as many of our school buildings throughout the State, 
especially in certain rural districts, do not meet modern needs in the 
matter of construction, sanitation, and size and character of school 
grounds, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the members of the Central Section of the California 
Teachers’ Association, that the State Board of Education and _ the 
Commissioners of Education be requested to use their best endeavors 
to bring about an improvement to the end suggested, and toward the 
establishment of a minimum standard of excellence in this regard. 


As improved work and conditions in the rural communities are to 
be brought about largely on the basis of more expert and far-reaching 
supervision, therefore, be it 


Resolved, that legislation toward this end be provided at an early 
date. This request is made at the suggestion of the rural school 
teachers of the Central Section of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and endorsed by the entire body of the Central Section. 

Whereas, Death has removed from us our beloved president and 
co-worker, I*..G. Sanderson of Merced, a gentleman in the highest 
sense of the term, a ripe scholar, a capable teacher and an efficient 
administrator; be it 

Resolved, That we express to his family and close friends our 
sincere grief and sense of heavy loss in his departure from us; and 

Resolved, further, That this expression of appreciation and sorrow 
be recorded in the minutes and embodied in the report of this meet 
ing, of which he would have been the presiding officer. 
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ON TO ST. PAUL! 


Ten Reasons Why You Should Attend N. E. A. at St. Paul 

1. Because as a Californian your aid is needed in bringing the 1915 
meeting to California; 

2. Because special excursion facilities will be offered by the rail- 
roads if we go in large numbers; 

3. Because the itineraries planned by the different railroads will 
give you an unusual opportunity to see the wonders of Western 
scenery and to enjoy the many pleasures en route; 

4. Because the City of Portland, Oregon, will be our host in the 
beautiful “City of Roses” and her teachers will join our party for 
St. Paul; 

5. Because the progressive city of Seattle will welcome us and 
show us a royal good time in that city famous for its hospitality; 

6. Because the city of St. Paul is stopping at no expense to make 
the July meeting the most memorable in the history of the N. E. A.; 

7. Because our St. Paul Entertainment Committee is planning a 
gorgeous spectacle in truly Californian fashion to show our eastern 
neighbors a sample of the “World’s Playground”; 

8. Because a large delegation will be most effective in stimulating 
increase in attendance at the 1915 meeting; 

9. Because you will be unable to spend your vacation money to 
better advantage; 

10. Because there will be offered at the National meeting a pro- 
gram you cannot afford to miss. 


THE NATIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING AT 
RICHMOND 


SENTENCES AT RANDOM 

Comparisons 

“There were more things said that were true and fewer that were 
trite than in any previous meeting. There was greater devotion to 
action and less to reaction than we have ever known. 

““Fvaluate’ was overworked. ‘Stress’ and ‘Stressing’ were less 
distressing than last year.” 

“Sex hygiene was the nearest approach to sensationalism of any 
phase of the program.”—‘“Editorial Estimates,” Journal of Ed. 


The Aim of the High School 

The aim of secondary education should be set by two considera- 
tions: (1) The special needs of the adolescent, and (2) the needs of the 
present-day American society—Dr. Henry Newman, Society for Eth- 
ical Culture, N. Y. 


Public School Survey 

No matter what attitude we assume towards reforms and innova- 
tions we are damned if we do and damned if we don’t. But we must 
keep our minds clear and our hearts courageous.—Charles S. Meek, 
Supt. Schools, Boise. 


Hopeful Experiments 

How can we hold good teachers in the rural schools if they have to 
continue without comfortable or congenial boarding places?—Mrs. 
Josephine C. Preston, State Supt., Washington. 


Fundamental Distinctions Between Liberal and Vocational Education 
Liberal education should train mind, taste and character so as to 
make aman who is capable of so utilizing the resources of civilization 
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as to benefit himself and to benefit other men, who produce and who 
also utilize the goods of civilized society. 

But vocational education must make the producer rather than the 
consumer of utilities. Liberal education seeks to produce the broad, 
appreciative man, vocational education the intense, skillful, productive 
man.—David Snedden, Commissioner of Education, Mass. 
Educational Achievements 

Educational achievements consist in establishing desirable connec- 
tions, binding appropriate responses to life’s situations, training the 
pupil to “behavior”; “behavior” being the name for every possible sort 
of reaction of the circumstances into which he may find himself 
brought.—Dr. E. L. Thorndyke. 

Sex Hygiene 

The teacher should hesitate to give lectures to the pupils which if 
printed and sent through the mails might cause the arrest of the 
sender.—Grace C. Strachan. 


Differentiation in Courses of Study 

We need differentiated courses in our schools because our schools 
are filled with differentiated children. We are just awakening to the 
significance of this condition. A few years ago educators began to 
discover the facts concerning the ages of the children in the different 
grades. This brought to light the astonishing fact that there are chil- 
dren of almost every school age in every grade. In every large school 
system we found that the oldest children in the fifth grade were older 
than the youngest children in the eighth grade—Leonard P. Ayres, 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


Officers Elected 

President, Henry Snyder, superintendent of Jersey City, N. J.; first 
vice-president, P. W. Horn, superintendent of Houston, Tex.; second 
vice-president, E. C. Warriner, superintendent of Saginaw, Mich.; 
secretary, Mrs. Ellor Carlisle Ripley, assistant superintendent of 
Joston, Mass. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES 


In the days preceding the Central Meeting, several of the counties 
held annual sessions, the members later coming to Fresno. County 
Supt. Cunningham of Madera held at Raymond one of the most prof- 
itable meetings ever held in his county, among the speakers being 
Allison Ware, Will C. Wood, W. T. Foster, and W. G. Hartranft. 
Opportunity was furnished the members of the association to visit the 
quarry located at Raymond. At Hanford, Kings County. Sunt. Mrs. 
N. E. Davidson had upon the program Dr. R. G. Boone, W. G. Hart- 
ranft, Principal Harry Shafer of Hanford and E. Morris Cox. At 
Merced, County Supt. Miss Margaret Sheehy provided as _ spealers 
President W. T. Foster, A. E. Winship, Will C. Wood, W. G. Hart- 
ranft, Arthur H. Chamberlain, Lee Emerson Bassett and other local 
men and women, and in addition to the general sessions there were 
high school and grammar department meetings. Of the resolutions 
passed, there was one relating to the death of F. G. Sanderson, prin- 
cipal of the high school at Merced and President of the Central Asso- 
ciation. At Visalia, in Tulare County, Supt. Buckman had upon his 
program Dr. Margaret Schallenberger, Dr. E. R. Snyder, Dr. A. E. 
Winship, and other local people. 





FLASHES FROM THE MAGAZINES 


“What Europe Thinks of Us” 

‘The purpose of these articles is to lay a framework for a com- 
posite picture of the United States of America as seen through Euro- 
pean eyes, or more exactly, as received by men who think—the ‘intel- 
lectuals’ as they are called, in scorn as often as in praise, in Western 
Continental Europe.” 

“In Europe today all international thought converges on the idea 
of international peace and the hope of permanent peace bears always 
a direct relation to the idea of self-governing democracy.’—Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, World’s Work (April). (The first of an interesting series 
of articles in which the Chancellor of Leland Stanford University gives 
“a résumé of the ideas of men who think seriously on political and 
social measures and especially of those who think in international 
terms. } 


“David Starr Jordan” 

An intimate appreciation of the Chancellor “Who made the ‘red- 
tiled principality’ of Stanford University into a world-famous democ- 
racy of education—a biologist whose studies of fishes led him finally 
to become one of the foremost advocates of international peace.’— 


Isaac Russell, World’s Work (April). 
The Pot Boiler 


‘There is as much harm done in this world of ours by hasty and 
superficial criticism as by shoddy work. It’s the easiest way to be 
clever. And criticism can be as cheap and sensational as anything 


else.’—Arthur Train, Sat. Eve. Post, Mar. 21. 


An Open Letter to President Wilson on Behalf of American Literature 
“Mr President: Your entire career, as student, scholar, educator 
and administrator constitutes a guaranty that you deem the spiritual 
development of a people no less important than its material welfare. 
It is also a guaranty of your ability to interpret the word ‘spiritual’ in 
the broadest and most constructive sense. Thus I feel prompted to 
place before you a question that has been fermenting in my mind for a 
long time. Will this nation, as a nation, never do anything for the 
encouragement or reward of its poets and men of letters?” 

“The time has come, I feel, when this nation, for the saving of its 
own soul, must give serious and loving thought to its poets and men 
of letters. Some one whom the people trust must take the first step 
in the new direction; there is today probably no one whom they 
trust to a greater extent than you, and I can think of no other fitter 
for the task | suggest.”—Edward Bjorkman, in the Century (April). 


Village Life in the Holy Land 
Gives a vivid description of the life of the present day inhabitants 
Palestine, showing how, in many cases, their customs are the same 
as in Bible times. Illustrated by photographs by the American Colony 
Photographers, Jerusalem.—John D. Whiting in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for March. 


The principal of an academy in Providence had been in the habit 
of requiring boys in his Shakespeare class to give appropriate titles 
for the scenes in different plays. After reading the Merchant of 
Venice he asked one of the boys to suggest a good title for the scene 
in which Jessica steals away from her father’s house with Lorenzo. 

The boy, after a few moments’ thoughtful silence, showed his 
familiarity with melodrama, by answering: 

“No Mother to Guide Her.”—Everybody’s. 
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Victory at San Bernardino—The 
$250,000 bond issue for the new 
polytechnic high school group at 
San Bernardino passed by a vote 
of 3 to 1. The boys and girls took 
an active part in the campaign. The 
beautiful 20-acres site north of 
town has been the property of the 
school district for several years. 
Buildings will be completed by 
January, 1915. The old building 
will be used for grade purposes. 


Boston Teachers’ News Letter— 
The official organ of the Boston 
Teachers’ Club, The Boston Teach- 
ers’ News Letter, has as its motto 
“It is not necessary that we should 
all think alike, but we should all 
think.” The publication is now in 
its second volume and is well worth 
reading. 

Junior Exposition—The second 
annual Junior Exposition will be 
held in San Francisco May 19-23, 
with F. K. Barthel, director. Supt. 
Roncovieri has called the teachers’ 
institute for the same time. By thus 
holding these meetings in conjunc- 
tion much good will result. It is 
hoped that a schedule will be drawn 
up by which credits may be allowed 
for work done out of school hours 
and exhibited at this time. 


Gleanings 








The Junior Exposition will em- 
body 14 departments with probably 
15,000 entries at Pavilion Rink. At 
Dreamland Rink there will be prac- 
tical demonstrations by boys at 
work in shops, by girls in the cook- 
ing room, producing national 
dishes, setting tables, ete. The en- 
tire process of draping, cutting, and 
making a woolen dress will be car- 
ried on. There will be shown office 
equipment, and pupils will demon- 
strate the work of the commercial 
school. There will be wood block 
printing and work at the loom in 
weaving and tapestry. Governor 
Johnson and Mayor Rolph will 
speak. 

School Principals Organize—In 
Fresno County the school princi- 
pals have organized with W. N. 
Davis of Kingsburg as temporary 
chairman. Permanent organization 
will be effected later. 

Women Recognized—In Cincin- 
nati hereafter married women may 
be employed as teachers. More- 
over, women doing the same kind 
and grade of work as men will be 
paid an equal salary, and women 
will be given equal opportunities 
with men in all public schools posi- 
tions. 





THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 
Resources Over $24,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Broadway at Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 











BANKING BY MAIL 


You can carry your bank account with this strong Bank, regardless 
of where you live, by our simple “Banking by Mail’? method. Write for 


4% INTEREST PAID 
FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


particulars. 


Affiliated with The 


First National Bank 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Pupils of the Rusk School, Dallas, Texas, in demonstration before 
the State ‘Leachers Association, November 28th, 1913 


The School Board of Dallas, Texas 
adds the Victor to its school equipment 


Ever since its introduction into the schools, when the Victor first demonstrated 
its value in school work, it was a foregone conclusion that the school boards would 
eventually furnish their buildings with the Victor, just as they do with various other 

articles of school equipment—and that is just what is 
happening. 

Heretofore each individual school has usually in- 
stalled its own Victor, but now school boards have be- 
come so impressed with the usefulness of the V ictor, 
and the fact that it is in daily use in the schools of 
more than one thousand cities, that they are includ- 
ing it as part of their standard equipment. 

The school board of Dallas, Texas, has just appro- 
priated two thousand dollars and added twenty-six 
more Victors (and appropriate records) to the num- 
ber already in the schools, and they will eventually 
have two Victors in every school in the city. 

Another indication of the ,increasing influence 
of the ‘Victor in the schools” is the endorsement 
and approval of the Victor book ‘‘What We Hear In 
Music” by the Supervisor of Music and Board of 
School Superintendents, which has resulted in the 
school board of New York City placing it on the 
regular list of text books for use in the New York 
schools, 

You have only to hear the special school records 
for marching, calisthenics, folk dancing, to realize the 
valuable field and boundless 
possibilities of the Victor in 
school work. 

Any Victor dealer wil 
gladly arrange for a demon 

Victor XXV stration right in your school. 
$60 special quotation Write to us for booklets and 
to schools only full information. 

The horn can be removed 
and the instrument securely 
a to protectit v4 3 dust Victor Talking Se ae 
and promiscuous use irre- e Tet ed 
cmmaaihde people. . Machine Co.,Camden,N. J. 


ATM ES 
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Scholia Club—A presentation by 
E. Morris Cox on Retardation, and 
particularly showing up some of 
the weaknesses in the arguments of 
the retardationists was epoch mak- 
ing. That most of the causes of 
retardation lie outside of rather 
than within the school was clearly 
shown. 


Junior College—In the high 
school at San Diego. under Supt, 
Mackinnon and Principal Gould, 
two years of work are to be added, 
thus making it possible to pursue 
the freshman and sophomore col- 
lege courses at home. 





Make Your Vacation 
Pay 


We can use several high 
grade, successful teachers to 
fill business positions during 
summer months West of 
educa- 


Rockies. Outdoor 


tional work. Compensation 
according to ability. State 
age, educational advantages, 
references. Application must 


be made promptly. 


Address MANAGER 
364-367 Blake Block 
Oakland, Cal. 


_Cyclopedia of Education—The 
five volume edition of Monroe’s 


Encyclopedia of Education sells 
for $25, with a ten per cent dis- 
count to boards of educations and 
superintendents. This remarkable 
contribution should be in every li- 
brary and upon the table of every 
student of education. 





231 E 1914 
Accuracy in the 
Measurement of Colers 


Heretofore 
the eye has 
been the 
means of es- 
timating 
color, and 
does not al- 
ways see 
alike. A par- 
Patents—Copyrights ticular color 
today to a given person may not 
be the same color tomorrow, 
because of over-indulgence in 
food, lack of sleep, etc. The 
only definite system, which 
makes possible the accurate 
matching of colors at any time is 


The Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted in the pub- 
lic schools of New York and 
other cities; is used by promi- 
nent artists, leading art schools, 
universities, colleges and indus- 
trial laboratories. 
The box of crayons contains one 
each of the five middle colors, 
also gray, black and the maxima 
of red, yellow and blue. The 
middle colors should be used in 
the form of crayons, water col- 
ors, atlas of charts, color tree, 
sphere, etc., to correctly teach 
accuracy and color harmony. 
Send today for explanatory 
circular O and prices. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND 
& CO., INC., 

Sole Manufacturers of 
Materia! for the 
Munsell Color System. 
Boston, Mass. 











Central National Bank of Oakland avo Central Savings Bank of Oakland 


United States Depository 


Capital and surplus ....... 
eo errr 
Combined assets over .... 


(Affiliated Institutions) 


paenehepeccenwnan $ 2,300,000.00 
os eedcccescoeenone 12,000,000.00 
Perdew deneeewate 16,000,000.00 


Accounts of banks, firms and individuals solicited and received on the most 
favorable terms consistent with prudent banking. 


The largest and finest Safe Deposit Vaults in Oakland. 


$4.00 per year and up. 


Boxes for rent 


Fourteenth and Broadway 


Also Branch—Central Savings Bank, Telegraph and 49th Street 
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For Primary Reading 














PAINE’S THE BARNARD LANGUAGE READER 


For Second School Year - - - 30 cents 


A delightful little book that offers an interesting variety of 
material for dramatization, reproduction, and memory” work. 
Besides simple adaptations of seven popular nursery stories, such 
as “The Three Bears,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” and “The Little 
Red Hen,” the’ book contains a number of fables and folk tales 
which illustrate the various duties of childhood. The poetry in- 
cluded is popular with small boys and girls. The subject matter 
is arranged with reference to the seasons. Among the sixty-four 
attractive illustrations are twenty-three in colors. 


SKINNER AND LAWRENCE’S LITTLE DRAMAS 
For Third School Year - - a - 35 cents 


The little plays in this book are derived largely from well- 
known prose and poetical selections of high literary quality. 
Among them are adaptations from Kate Greenaway, Thomas 
Hood, Laura KE. Richards, and Lydia Maria Child. The plays 
may be acted by the children, or be used simply as reading lessons 
to assist in securing natural expression. There is a strong dramatic 
appeal in each selection. If memorized and presented as_ plays, 
the scenery may readily be improvised from objects always at 
hand in the schoolroom. 


On request we shall be glad to send 
our attractive Guide to Good Reading, 
describing 268 volumes, on all sub- 
jects, for all grades. 


American Book Co. 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 


Cincinnati 


New York 
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Service Recognized—A_ resolu- 
tion offered in the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education and re- 


ferred to a committee provides that 
any teacher who has been for seven 
consecutive years in the employ of 
the district shall be given six 
months’ leave for travel and study 
on.half salary, if the teacher so de- 
sires. The teacher must 

return and remain in the 
for not less than two years. 

Reprinted in Full—The article on 
“The Japan Current and the Cli- 
mate of California,” by William G. 
Reed, appearing in our November 
issue, has by permission been re- 
printed in the March number of the 
Journal of Geography. 

Johns Hopkins University—The 
newly-clected president of Johns 
Hopkins is Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, 
Professor of Law and Municipal 
Science at Columbia, and one of the 
leading authorities in his line in the 
world. He is now in China as 
counsellor to the Republic. 


agree to 
schools 
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Oakland’s Growth—The average 
daily attendance at the close of 
February, 1914, in the Oakland 
schools was 21,913, an increase of 
2,745 over the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. The gain in 
the elementary day schools alone 
was 1,963, and in the high school 


391. 


Vocational Education Bill—The 
members of the Applied Arts and 
Sciences Association and Advisory 
Council, Bay Section, in joint ses- 
sion, March 28, discussed the pro- 
posed bill. President D. R. Jones 
announced the following as a com- 
mittee from the Council to act with 
a like number of non-Council mem- 
bers to consider desirable revision 
in the bill: J. B. Davidson, E. M. 
Cox, R. G. Boone, P. M. Fisher, 
Miss Minnie Coulter. 

Silver, Burdett & Company 
W. G. Hartranft of Silver, Burdett 
& Company, has gone East to at- 
tend a meeting of his company, of 
which he is a director. 





L. L. Poates & Company’s Complete Atlas of the World 


ACCURATE—CONCISE—RELIABLE 


Size of Atlas 7 


inches by 10 inches, with 193 pages of 


new maps, each 


with all up-to-the-minute corrections and additions. 


Kach map occupies two pages, is printed in five and six colors. 
United States, the 
and 
well-read 
principals, 


are maps of each State of the 
sions, all Provinces of Canada 
invaluable aid for the library of 
valuable for superintendents, 
cloth, and $2.00 in leather. 
Bible Atlas, 
$1.00; Bible Atlas with 
retails at $1.50; 


L. L. Poates Publishing Co., 


by Townsend MacCoun, 
120 pages of text 
carriage paid on the above to any point in the World. 


22 North William Street, New York, N. Y. 


There 
United States Posses- 
country of the World. An 
men and women; especially 
teachers and pupils. $1.50 in 


every 


A.M., with 120 
matter and 


pages of maps, 
120 pages of maps 





Biological Instructor’s 


Desk No. 6530 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
DESIGNED FOR EFFICIENCY 
BUILT BY SPECIALISTS 
STANDARDIZED 


A word will bring their catalogs 





clef 





LABORATORY  FURNITU 


RE G f EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
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or any reader you have to use or want to use— 


but for good work in 


PHONICS 


use books that make a BUSINESS of teaching phonics 


See and Say Books | and Il 


with TEACHER’S MANUALS for each are now published 


MISS TALBERT, author of THE EXPRESSION PRIMER, 
and Primary Teacher in the Emerson School of Berkeley, 
writes us as follows: 

I have examined the ‘‘See and Say Series’’—Book I and 
Teacher’s Manual. These two books should command the atten- 
tion of all primary teachers. In my opinion, they mark an 
advance step in the teaching of phonics. The author presents a 
carefully worked out system, both thorough and practical, yet 
so simple and natural that the child thumbs each study page as 


eagerly as he thumbs his picture book. 


The work is presented in such a way that this charming book 


may be used with any primer. The Manual will prove especially 


helpful to young teachers. I find it brimming with delightful 
stories, busy work, and material for dramatic action. The illus- 
trations are of the highest order, are unusually well adapted to 
the special subject matter of the text, and are strong in their 
appeal to children. 

I take great pleasure in recommending this book, for I feel 
that it is a part of our professional work to see that the hest 


and only the best is placed before the children. 


Ginn & Co. Publishers 


717 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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University of Southern Cal.—The 
model secondary school at the 
University furnishes an admirable 
clinic where those who are candi- 
dates for high school teachers’ cer- 
tificates may receive their teaching 
experience. Jeginning with Sep- 
tember next the number of stu- 
dents to be enrolled for teachers’ 
certificates will be limited to 150. 

Charter Day, U. C.—President 
Wheeler announced on Charter 
Day gifts totaling between two 
and three millions to the Univer- 
sity during the twelve months past. 
Most memorable of these gifts was 
the founding of the Hooper Insti- 
tute of Medical Research. Over 
$600,000 has been subscribed for the 
new teaching hospital. 

Free for the Asking—A series of 
12 beautifully colored pictures giv- 
ing illustrations from  Gulliver’s 
Travels, Jackieboy in Rainbowland, 
and other delightful children’s 
books have recently been published 


by Rand, McNally & Co. These 


pictures may be had by writing 
selford, McNally & Co., 454 So. 
Olive St., Los Angeles. 

Yosemite National Park—The 
horse-drawn coaches to Yosemite 
have all been exchanged for auto- 
mobile stages, the government hav- 
ing just granted permission for this 
change, which takes place April 1. 
The Yosemite Transportation Com- 
pany operates the line between El 
Portal and the Valley. 

Briggs of Columbia—Dr. T. H. 
3riggs of the Educational Depart- 
ment, Columbia University, has 
been on the Coast studying second- 
ary school conditions, especially in- 
termediate schools. Most of his 
time was spent in California. 

Teachers of English—On April 
18th at the Girls’ High School, San 
Francisco, there will be a meeting 
of the California Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Permanent organization will 
be effected with a view to affiliate 
with the national society of teach- 
ers of English. 





BALOPTICONS 


For 
: School 


and 
College 





For 
Church 
and 
Home 


Used Everywhere 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


154 Sutter St., San Francisco 


Factory, Rochester, N. Y. 








WESTERN PACIFIC 


DENVER § RIO GRANDE 


TEACHERS AND EDUCATORS 


Yourself and friends are invited to join personally conducted excursion 
through Yellowstone National Park, leaving San Francisco June 22nd, via 
Western Pacific Ry., through Feather River Canyon by daylight. Stop- 
ping in Salt Lake City and six days in Yellowstone Park. 

Returning via Southern Pacific and stopping one day at Lake Tahoe. 
For further information, address Mrs. Grace Partridge Hays, or Miss 
Jennie K. Partridge, No. 183 Edgewood Ave., San Francisco, phone 
Park 3090; Peck-Judah Co., 687 Market Street; R. V. Crowder, Gen. Agent, 
Western Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande Ry., 665 Market St., San Francisco. 
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IN 


WEBSTER’S ANCIENT 
HISTORY 


you will find a text that really 


ro LF tii 


the RECOMMENDATIONS of ' 


THE COMMITTEE OF 
FIVE 


on 


The Study of History in Secondary Schools 


D. C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
565 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
G. H. CHILCOTE, Manager CHARLES F. SCOTT 








Passed by the National Board of Censorship.—bus. Mgr. 


ee 





1915 Club—At the March meet- 
ing of the 1915 Club, Supt. Barker 
of Oakland gave a resume of recent 
developments in education. As 
chairman he called upon Glenn 
Wood, who discussed music in the 
schools; A. D. Tenney, whose sub- 
ject was the intermediate industrial 
schools, and F. H. Meyer, who 
dwelt upon the arts and crafts 
movement 


Summer Session for 1914—The 
University of Southern California 
announces an unusually wide range 
of courses in many departments for 
its 1914 Summer Session, which be- 
gins June 29 and continues six 
wecks. Besides members from the 
regular Liberal Arts Faculty, a 
number of visiting professors will 
give courses. These include Pro- 
fessor A. B. Show of Stanford 
(History), Gertrude B. Parsons 
and Ida Bach of Los Angeles 


FREE 
5$100 LAW 


'S CHOLARSHIP 


Given absolutely FREE to advertise our 
School. Legal training now withinreach of every person. 
FREE SCHOLARSHIP reduces cost of Cc jomplete sourse to 
less than you ey bey, for Text Books. Hurry! Write 
NOW-—before it’s too late. og othing to investigate. 
postal or letter brings everything FREE. 


LEARN AT HOME—SPARE TIME 


LEARN whilevo u EARN. Youreparetimeonly. Easy 
payment plan earn Law easily and quickly AT HO Eby our 
simple method. No preliminary education necessary, Course 
covers same ground as HARVARD, MICHIGAN, and big resi- 
dent Law Schools. Large and distinguished } rae ‘ulty—personal 
instruction. We GUARANTEE to coach F ny graduate 
failing to pass Bar Examination. De ae "i 3ALL 
TRAJNED MEN increases every day. Now is the time to start— 
to prepare for the future. Don’t let old age find you'n the un- 
trained class joking, beck. on lost cupestunities. Grasp this 
opportunity AT ON Write today NOW—ne obligation—save 
$100.00. Full particulars sent FRE 


. hoeeaeee ‘CORRESPONDENCE oomese oe eh 
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(Public School Music), Principal J. 
B. Lillard of Gardena (Agricul- 
ture), Professor James F. Cham- 
berlain of Los Angeles State Nor- 
mal School (Geography), Robert C. 
Root of the American Peace Soci- 
ety (International Conciliation). 
Athletics—At a meeting of the 
representatives of the Fresno 
Union High School Union, Central 
California Amateur Athletic 
League and of a number of unat- 
tached high schools, it was decided 
to send a delegate to the Athletic 
Conference at Los Angeles’ on 
March 28th. It was sincerely felt 
that such an organization for state- 
wide control of athletics would help 
solve many of the problems that 


arise. A. M. Simons, Supervising 


Principal of the Visalia High 
School, was selected as representa- 
tive for the San Joaquin Valley 
schools. 


The Washington 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


wants hundreds of teachers 
for positions in the West. 
We cover California. 
Address Carey, Idaho, or 
Portland, Ore. 





Superintendents, Principals and Boards of Education 


We recommend First Class Teachers for every Department of School 
Work, including Manual Training, Domestic Science and Art, Agriculture, 
Commercial, Athletics, Music and Drawing, Special Teachers for every 
Department of School Work. Confidential Information furnished, regard- 


ing Applicants. Notify us of your 
Manager. 


EL Ra 


Vacancies TO-DAY. Wm. Ruffer, 


"ROCKY MT TE ACHERS' 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


The Largest Teacners Agency in tne Rocky Mountain Region. 
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Summer School, Valparaiso University [Accredited | 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


THE UNIVERSITY was founded September 16, 1873, with the idea of giving 
to every person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education 
at an expense within his reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may 
be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance 
has been greater than that of the previous year. 

THE SUMME SCHOOL is one of the largest in the United States. The 
Summer Term will open May 26th and will continue twelve weeks. The Mid- 


Summer Term will open June 23d and will continue eight weeks. During i 
these terms the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from / 
which students may select their work. There will be beginning, interme- 

diate, advanced, and review work. 5 


DEPARTMENTS —Preparatory, High School, Kindergarten, Education, Man- 
ual Training, Scientific, Classical, Higher English, Civil Engineering, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Domestic Science, Agriculture, Law, Pharmacy, 
Medical, Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Com- 
merce, Penmanship, Phonography and Typewriting, Review. THE EX- 
PENSES ARE THE LOWEST. Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $1.80 to $3.00 per week. Catalog will be mailed 
free. Address 

HENRY E. BROWN, PRESIDENT, OR OLIVER P. KINSEY. VICE-PRESIDENT 
42nd Year Will Open September 15, 1914 



























BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure competent teachers from us. 
No charge for consulting us. Wire or phone at our expense. TEACHERS 


without positions or seeking change should enroll. Full information free. 
Cc. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. CALVIN ESTERLY, Mgr. 
E. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. Mgr. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 717 Market St., San Francisco 


We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other man- i 
agers now in business, combined. 








NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
Elizabeth Harrison, President 
Summer School June 15 to August 11 
KINDERGARTEN COURSE: All Kindergarten subjects. Montessori 
Methods. Credits applied on Freshman and Junior years. 
PRIMARY COURSE: Montessori Methods. Primary Methods. Hand- 
work. Credits applied on regular Primary Course. 
Resident Dormitory adjoining College. For full information address 
BOX 40, 2944 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


recommends teachers and officers for schools and colleges at the request of the 
employer only. Director, James Lee Love, formerly of the Harvard Faculty. 








THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers in answer to direct calls from Employers. Has good 
teachers for any position at any time. Anna M. Thurston, Mgr., E. R. Nichols, 
Asst. Mgr., 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


A ee BET GC Cea ewan ee 


Ure Lr ae ele 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Coatract ne a 25th Year 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY pesenc:, co-operating with TEACH- 
ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, WLLINOIS 
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Peace Day—It is hoped that 
there will be wide observance in 
the schools of the state of Peace 
Day, May 18. Alden H. Abbott of 
San Jose High School, secretary 
of the California branch of the 
\merican School Peace League, 
will be glad to co-operate with any 
teacher and to offer suggestions as 
to program. Educational authori- 
ties generally should understand 
the importance of proper observ- 
ance of the day. 

Summer Session, U. C.—The first 
announcement has been issued of 
the University of California Sum- 
mer Session, June 22-August 1. A 
large variety of courses will be of 
fered under experienced and well 
known instructors Information 
may be had from the Dean of the 
Summer Session. 

The Munich Party—Of the 25 
Americans who are to make up the 
party to study in the industrial 
schools of Munich this summer 





Write Stories For 
Moving Picture Plays 


New, Spare-time Profession for Men 
and Women—One Man Makes 
3500 in Six Months 
Owing to the large number of 
new motion picture theaters which 
are being opened throughout the 
country, there is offered to the men 
and women of to-day, a new pro- 
fession, namely, that of writing 
moving picture plays. Producers 
are paying from $25 to $150 for 
each scenario accepted, upon which 

they can build a photo play. 
$3500 in Six Months 
As it only reyguires a few hours’ 
time to construct a complete play, 
you can readily see the immense 
possibilities in this work. One man, 
who gave the idea a tryout, writes 
that he earned $3500 in six months. 
It is possible for an intelligent per- 
son to meet with equal success. 
Particulars Sent FREE 
Complete particulars of this most 
interesting and profitable profes- 
sion may be had FREE OF 
CHARGE by sending a post ecard to 
PHOTO-PLAY ASSOCIATION 
Box 158 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





three have been chosen from Cali- 
fornia: R. I. Schaeffer, Polytechnic 
Klementary School, Pasadena; N. 
Hatherall, Polytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles; and Charles 
A. Kunoe, Director, Manual Train- 
ing, Los Angeles. 

“Surrender” of fraternities—The 
members of the four fraternities 
and sororities in the San Jose High 
School have agreed with Principal 
Charles S. Osenbaugh to resign 
from their several organizations. 
This stand, taken voluntarily, 
speaks well for the democratic 
spirit of the school and for the 
unity. Of action between students 
and faculty. 

San Diego City Institute—Supt. 
Duncan Mackinnon offered as a 
feature of the institute, a large 
number of addresses by women. 
Prof. H. S. Clark of Chicago Uni- 
versity was the principal speaker 
from abroad. The institute lasted 
three days, and many of the perti- 





Better 
Rural Schools 


DR. GEORGE H. BETTS 
Cornell College, lowa 
and 
co. SUPT. OTIS E. HALL 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 
. A most practical book on rural 
education dealing with every 
phase of the subject—buildings, 
equipment, course of — study, 
method, management, consolida- 
tion, vocational education, play- 
ground activities, parent-teach- 
er organizations, corn clubs. 
* Iilustrated with a half hun- 
dred photographs showing’ in 
eperation the latest and best 
rural school methods. 
{ Better Rural Schools is inter- 
esting in style, complete and 
scientific in material and prac- 
tically helpful in every sentence. 
Tall 12mo, 500 Pages, $1.25 net 
By mail or express prepaid, $1.35 


The Bobbs Merrill Co. 


Vermont and Meridian Sts., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


Brawley, California 


NORMAN F. MARSH, Architect 


The great Imperial Valley be- 
lieves in the right kind of 
schools. The best way to attract 
settlers to a new country is to 
offer superior educational ad- 
vantages. The Brawley dis- 
trict has now under construc- 
tion the central building of the 
above group which eventually 
becomes the Academic build- 
ing of the group. The other 
buildings shown are the House- 


hold Economy, Science and 
Manual Arts. 


omer eh 
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nent needs of the city as regards Rural Schools in Canada—Under 
social reforms, beautifying the mu- this title James Collins Miller, 
nicipality and civic welfare prob- principal of the Normal School, 
lems were discussed. Supt. Mackin- Camrose, Alta, discusses the organ- 


non discussed the division of the 
school year into four’ terms or 
quarters with a brief vacation be- 


tween each quarter, Shorthand Teachers 


Women Teachers in Vienna— 


W , have bee te arily 
climinated from the school teacher | Improve Your Methods 


equation in the Vienna _ public 





schools. Claim is made by the Barnes offers, not a new sys- 

authorities that “so few vacancies tem, but a new Method of 

exist that no further applications Teaching the two standards— 

¢ . Pitman and Graham—the prod- 

from women teachers will be re- uct of twenty-five years as 

ceived. The Vienna City Council teachers, reporters, and authors. 

is silent as to the male fraternity. Washington, D. C., Business 
The Newman Club—An_ an- H. S. and hundreds of others 

: : ‘ use Barnes. 

nouncement has been issued by the 

y < . y Ye > far —w rear 

Newman Club of the State Normal, Plan now for next year. 

San Jose, of a series of attractive FREE paper-bound copy of 

lectures, conferences and_ social Brief Course to teachers and 


hours to be held during the re- —— 


mainder of the school year. pASK for catalog of Barnes 

aa = [ypewriting Instructors, Dicta- 

Student Body Constitution—The tion Books, Dictionary, and 
Oxnard Union High School stu- note-books. 


dent body has issued a booklet giv- 
ing the constitution of the student 


body as well as the constitution of THE PUB. CO 
the students’ self-government of BARNES Saree. 
the high school. By addressing ARTHUR J. ST. LOUIS, MO 
Principal Herbert Lee, any princi- ildi 

pal or president of high school stu- 514 Howard Building 


dent bodies may receive a copy. 








SUMMER SESSION OF THE STOUT INSTITUTE MENOMONIE WIS. 
Ninth annual summer session July 27 to August 28, 1914. Fifty- 
nine courses in Manual Arts. Twenty-six courses in the House- 
hold Arts. First-class accommodations in dormitories for women. 
For illustrated catalog giving detailed courses, address, 


L. D. HARVEY, President, 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, CIVICS, ARITH- 

OUTLINES METIC, GRAMMAR, BUSINESS FORMS, 
BOTANY, MAP SERIES, PHYSIOLOGY. 

They are pamphlets prepared to meet the almost universal demand 
for a brief summary of the important facts in the various branches, but 
not so brief but that the pupil may secure an intelligent knowledge of 
the subject without the use of other text books for explanation. ‘ 


PRICE 15 CENTS 
Discount on orders of ten or more 


JENNINGS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
30x 17 OOKLYN, N. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, CHICO, CALIF. 


CALIFORNIA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Office of the President 
Chico, January 22, 1913. 
Standard Oil Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

We have been using your Standard Floor Dressing in the State Normal 
School building at Chico for about two years and the reports I receive 
concerning its service are of a very satisfactory sort. It seems that it is 
fully the equal of oils and dressings that cost considerably more. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLISON WARE, President. 


STANDARD 
Floor Dress 


We have scores of such letters from school authorities 
in all parts of the country, strongly endorsing Standard 
Floor Dressing—for its efficiency and its economy. 

Send for free illustrated booklet on dust and how to 
prevent it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(California ) 


San Francisco, Cal. San Jose, Cal. Marysville, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Stockton, Cal. Fresno, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 
San Diego, Cal. Sacramento, Cal. Portland, Ore. Tacoma, Wash. 
Oakland, Cal. Honolulu, T. H. Nome, Alaska. 
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ization, administration and super- 
vision of the rural schools of Can- 
ada. This is the first study of the 
kind ever attempted. It is not only 
exhaustive but accurate in the high- 
est degree. In this book of 236 
pages, and one of the contributions 
to education of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, Mr. Miller 
gives a survey of the Canadian sys- 
tems and shows their relationship 
to rural education. He then goes 
on in part two to consider inspec- 
tion and supervision of rural 
schools. There is perhaps no one 
in the country better prepared than 
is Mr. Miller to give us a compre- 
hensive review of the field. He has 
rendered a distinct service. He was 
formerly connected with Throop 
Institute, Pasadena. 

And Still Another!—The Teach- 


ers’ Forum makes its bow in Feb- 


ruary with volume 1, number 1. Its 
48 pages of reading matter contain 
much of interest, and we trust that 
the present standaftd will be main- 
tained. It is the official organ of 
the Associated Teachers’ League of 


New Orleans. We extend to the 
Forum the right hand of fellow- 
ship. 


Elementary General Science— 
Mr. Percy E. Rowell’s book, Ele- 
mentary General Science, Book 1, 
contains in its 200 pages, problems 
and exercises adaptable to the 
grammar and intermediate schools. 
In this book Mr. Rowell brings to- 
gether many of the fundamental 
phenomena in physics, chemistry, 
agriculture, forestry, and work on 
plants and animals, sanitation, and 
the like. Following each chapter is 
a suggestive set of review ques- 
tions. The book is well illustrated. 





CONSERVATION 


AND THE NAME DIXON ARE SYNONYMOUS 


CONSERVATION teaches us to save. 


By the use of DIXON’S 


AMERICAN MADE PENCILS you will not only find a big 


saving because of their long wearing qualities, but will find it a 


great pleasure to write with them. 


The smoothness and durability 


of the leads are indeed a blessing. 


DIXON pencils are made for every requirement. 


Write for 


sample stating particular purpose desired and we will see that your 


wats are fulfilled. 





1911 
BB B 


1910 1912 1913 


HB F 


1914 


1917 
4H 


1918 
6H 


1915 
HH 


1916 


H 3H 


Price 5c, at your dealer’s 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Pacific Coast Branch 


155 Second Street 





San Francisco, Cal. 
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Free Text Books 
Need Care 


They are quickly soiled and soon 
worn out. To protect the covers 
and the bindings from wear and 
tear, and to keep the book clean 
for transfer at the end of the year, 


use 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


A Pure Unfinished Leatherette Material 
Waterproof—Wears like Leather—Germproof 
Guaranteed for a Full School Year 


The Holden Combination Repair Outfit 


provides for the prompt repair of any damage that can happen 
to a book. 


The Holden System for Preserving Books 


is a scientific method, based on the experience of successful 
teachers. Its aims are not only sanitary and economical but 
pedagogical. Children are more considerate of public property 
and form better habits of cleanliness when their attention is 
properly directed to the care of their books. 
Western Depository—THE MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co, 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Why the Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand is the Best 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


Tamalpais Polytechnic High School 
Department of Commerce 
Mill Valley; Cal. 
November 5, 1913. 
MR. V. KERSEY, 
1029 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 


I understand you are seeking all the information you can get 


on the question of the best system of shorthand for use in 
Public Schools. 


You may therefore be interested to know something of our 
experience of the past four years. It is not my intention to 
champion the cause of the Isaac Pitman system as such. The 
results of the International Speed Contests demonstrate the 
superiority of the system, but some have doubted the wisdom 
of using so highly scientific a system, capable of recording at 
the rate of 200 words a minute up, when probably the average 


stenographer would find 100 words a minute sufficient for his 
requirement. 


I take pleasure in recording my conviction that as the best 
method of presenting the subject of shorthand, irrespective of 
any particular system, the ‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand”’ 
stands absolutely unrivaled, and has demonstrated beyond 
question the possibility of teaching the best system the world 
has ever seen, in the shortest tirne and with least labor by 
the student and least worry to the teacher. 


We have one period a day and cover on an average two 
lessons a week, thus completing the forty lessons in the theory 
of shorthand in one term of twenty weeks. This enables us 
with one term of dictation practice, to reach a speed of from 
75 to 100 words per minute in one school year. 


With the increasing demand for efficiency in the business 
world, it seems to me that the question of the shorthand of the 
future is already settled, for I do not believe that any known 
work can even distantly compare with this peerless ‘‘Course.”’ 


Please understand that my one object in writing this letter 
is merely the expression of one of the instincts of the teaching 


profession, viz., having found a good thing the desire to pass it 
along. 


Yours truly, 
W. 


S. STONE, 
Director of Dept. of Commerce, 
Sec. of American Institute of Commerce. 


Send for copy of Report of a Special Committee appointed by 
the New York Board of Education on the Teaching of Shorthand 


in High Schools, and particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.50. 
Publishers of ) «a Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 75c. 


Adopted by the New York, Boston and Baltimore Boards of 
Education, Columbia University and College 
of the City of New York. 
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For brilliancy— smoothness—and Ip 
mixing qualities I 
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WATER COLORS 


neve received the unqualified approval of leading 
Instructors and Supervisors of Drawing. 


Especially designed for School use. Extremely eco- 
nomical to buy—to use. In cakes, half pans and tubes. 

When writing, please mention whether you are inter- 
ested in 4 color or 8 color box. 


Write for Booklet G. 


Talens and Son 
Irvington, N. J. 


THE EMERY SCHOOL ART CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF PICTURES 
372 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 






















Plans Made 
School end 
Decoration Advice 
a Given 
Specialty Without 
Charge 





Re Law Se a Lee eee ih a. Sa 
The Portion of the Poor—Sadee 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
To Homes, Schools, Collectors 

We have secured the Exclusive Agency in United States and 
Canada of the Henri Riviere Color Prints. The editions of these 
exquisite works of art are limited in number. Our own Photographs 
made from original negatives in Sepia tones or Hand-painted and 
these Color Prints give us unrivaled equipment for supplying 
harmonious wall decorations. 
Write for details. 
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“Travel (ijithout Trouble” 


Cook’s Tours, Tickets 
Travelers’ Checks 


We sell railroad and steamship tickets for travel covering long or 
short journeys at home or abroad. We reserve accommodations on 
trains, steamships and hotels, receive and forward your mail at any 
of our 160 offices and our uniformed interpreters at all the principal 
ports and Tourists Centers of the World meet and assist you. For 
all these services we make NO CHARGE. Send for Free copy of 


Cook’s Travelers’ Gazette. 


Thos. 


Cook & Son 


689 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


O Sc i Gb 


STEAMSHIP 


ia 


4merican &: 
Poe IPL 


Francisco 
to Sydney via Honolulu a Samoa. 


The pleasant and comfortable route 
across the Pacific 
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The Sydney Short Line 


offers short or long vacation 
trips at reduced rates: 


$110 Honolulu & back First Class 
$300 Sydney & back First Class 





$325 South Sea Isles 


including Honolulu, Samoa, 
Sydney, New Zealand, Raro- 
tonga, Tahiti, etc. 





Book now. Send for folder. 


Oceanic Steamship Co. 


673 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THET.C.U. WILL PAY YOU 


$50.00 a month for SICKNESS 
$50.00 a month for ACCIDENT 
$50.00 a month for QUARANTINE 
$1000.00 for accidental DEATH 


NUMEROUS OTHER BENEFITS 


Special policy with larger benefits issued if desired. 

‘Since this is for school men and women, it costs only 43c a day for 
this complete protection. ($2.00 to enroll and three $5.00 payments 
due in February, May, and November.) Endorsed by prominent educators 
from Ocean to Ocean. 

Write for particulars today—while you are thinking about it. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, Dept. C, Lincoln, Neb. 


Please send me complete information regarding your Accident, 
Health, and Quarantine Policy for Teachers. 
My name and address are given below: 


Name. 


Address . 
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ONE HUNDRED GRADUATES 


JUST ONE HUNDRED Western Normal pupils were granted 
teachers’ certificates by County Boards of Education in various 


parts of the State during Nineteen-thirteen. 


wee 


Practically all of the June class and a part of the December 


class are now employed as teachers. 


If you are thinking of becoming a teacher, let us tell you of our 
work. We can save you both time and money in your preparation 


and still fit you for successful work. 


Please Investigate. 


For further information address 


WESTERN NORMAL 
J. R. HUMPHREYS, Prin. 





632 E. MAIN STREET, STOCKTON, CAL. 



















VISIT YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


Going to or from the N. E. A. MEETING 
at St. Paul, July 4-11, 1914, via the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC ROUTE 
and 


GARDINER GATEWAY 


the Scenic Line of the West 
Send for “Eastward Through 
the Storied Northwest,” and in- 
formation about fares, etc., to 
T. K. STATELER, Gen. Agt. 
685 Market St., San Francisco 
N. E. SWAIN, Gen. Agt. 
636 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
A. D. CHARLTON, 


Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Portland, Ore. 
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Stanley Tools 


Stanley Doweling Jig 


A new Stanley Tool that should interest the Woodworking 
Departments of all Manual Training Schools. 

The ease, accuracy and speed with which it enables the 
student to bore dowel holes in either the edge, end or surface of 
work, will make it a very valuable addition to every small-tool 


equipment. 


Full description is contained in a special circular just issued. 
May we send you one? 


Address 


STANLEY Rue & LeveL Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A 
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KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal or Round Sticks 


Made in all colors 


“CRAYOLA” SCHOOL AND 
STUDIO CRAYON 


Twenty-four colors—furnished in assort- ff 


ments or in solid colors as desired. 








LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
Black, White and Colors 
Excellent for quick illustrating 

on chart or blackboard. 
Splendid for broad, flat, brush 
like effects. 
Put up in quantities and assort- 


ments to meet requirements. 





Send for Samples and Catalog 


BINNEY AND SMITH CO. 


Makers of Gold Medal Crayons for Every Use 
81-83 FULTON STREET - - NEW YORK CITY 
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Lantern Slides and Stereographs | 


Cabinet for Lantern and Slides 


Cabinet wired ready for immediate use. 
Lantern when not in use to be placed in compartment. 
ONCE UPON A TIME, so the story goes, a 
high up on a mountain side in Austria, saw a wonderful blue 
growing in the grass. As he picked it a great door in the 
side opened revealing a cavern filled with chests of gold, silver, and 
jewels. You may believe the boy filled his pockets, but all the time a 
Voice kept saying—‘‘Don’t forget the best.’ Finally he could carry no 
more. As he came out the door closed tight. Too late he remembered 
that he had left the key-flower inside. Without this key the door was 
forever closed. Since that day no one has even been so lucky as to find 
another 


boy watching the cows 
flower 


mountain 


““KEY-FLOWER’”’! 


until now, after many hundred years, a universal key is discovered, 
which daily unlocks the treasure doors of his own and foreign lands to 
every child. It is the FLOWER of all Picture Material, the 


“600 SET”’ 


““KEYSTONE”’ 


Under the magic wand of the 
set expand into 6000. 
Every teacher may learn the secret by writing to the Discoverers, the 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


the 


“Teachers’ Guide,” the 600 subjects of 


the 


Do you wish free use of colored lantern slide 


Advice. 


our sets? 


Write 
for 
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WITH ONE ORDER 


You can get from us, IN ONE SHIPMENT, all of your 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 
SCHOOL STATIONERY 


Order from the nearest store 


H. S. CROCKER CO. 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


565-571 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
252 SOUTH SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 
210 J STREET, SACRAMENTO 








The 2 Best Song Books 
For Educational Work A | mo st Fre C 





101 BEST SONGS 


Beginners’ Book of Songs 


A particularly well balanced col- | Carefully edited by William Al- 
lection, including the finest of Bsn White, one of the best 
Sacred Selections, Patriotic | known instructors in Public 
Songs, Folk Songs, College | School Method. Contains graded 
Songs and Songs of Sentiment. | lessons, questions, illustrative 
| 


Used by leading Normal Schools | Rote Songs, simple exercises 
and Educators. | and excellent Children’s Songs. 


OL HR 


Over 1,000,000 Sold 
Prices: 


Bicker Book|or 70c per Doz.” 


In 100 Lots | By Mail, Prepaid 
F. O. B. Chicago | Single Copies 10c 


To enable you to get the lowest rate. 





The Cable Company 









310 Cable Building, CHICAGO 


orders for 100 copies or over may he Herewith / Stamps tror$.... 

made up partly of the ‘‘101 Songs” \ Money order § 

and partly of the ‘‘Beginners.’’ ‘ 
Free sample copies to for wnicn please send me..... copies 


teachers mentioning this 
paper. 


The Cable Company 
310 Cable Buildinz, Chicago 


of 101 Best Songs. 
2 ; me? : > 
seginners Songs. 
Name 
Full 
Address _ 
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Playgrounds for School Yards 


In school yards not primarily intended for playgrounds for 
general use, not a great deal of apparatus is required. A small 
gymnasium frame, a set of see-saws, a few swings, a slide or 
giant stride, will serve many children, and by installing one or 
two of these pieces a school playground can be started in a mod- 


erate way with a small expenditure. 


Let us tell you more about this and send you a copy of our 
catalog, together with our interesting booklet, “The Story of My 


Ideal Playground.” 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


DeKalb and President Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
THE ELLERY ARMS COMPANY 
Most Complete Sporting Goods House in America 


583-585 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Farm Life Readers 
Book Four and Book Five 


Two Readers Especially Prepared to Meet the 


TT anaes 


; Unusual Demand of Schools for Reading Material 


Based on Agriculture. 


In the rural schools, where time for specializing on such studies 
is always limited, there is a place for non-technical, instructive readers 
based on farm and country lifee FARM LIFE READERS fll 
this place delightfully. These two readers arouse in the pupils an 
appreciation of country life; they elevate and dignify the farmer’s 
work, and show that the country boys and girls have opportunities 


to be healthy, happy and contented that city children do not share. 


For Intermediate Grades 


Book Four FORTY-FIVE CENTS 


Book FIvE Firty CENTS 


Silver Burdett & Co. 


565 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Make an N. E. A. 


Convention Trip to | 


Glacier National Park: 


Plan now to visit Glacier National Park — Uncle 
Sam's newest playground in the Rockies of north- 
western Montana — on your way to or from the 
National Educational 62nd Annual Convention, St. 
Paul, July 4-11. Take the Great Northern, the main 
line of which borders the Park. Be sure to arrange 
for stop-over and tours through the Park. Youcan 
climb almost to the top of the world. You can rest in 
pine-laden valleys by cool, glacial streams. A pano- 
rama of inspiring grandeur — lakes, rivers, canyons, 
pine-laden valleys—lies at your feet. 

Walk through the Park at a cost of $1 to'$5 per day. Travel, if you prefer, by auto- 


mobile, horseback, stage or launch. The. new and enlarged Glacier Park Hotel offers 
every modern convenience. 


Definite Expense Tours 


For your convenience and pleasure the Great vealing new and overwhelming wonders of Nature, 
Northern Railway has arranged the following untouched by man. 
special tours this season: | _ Seven Day Tour — Daily July 1 to September 

One Day Tour—Cost $8.25—From Glacier Park | 1 — $47—A panorama is spread out before you of 
Hotel to Going to-the-Sun Camp via automobile | untrod, sky-piercing mountains, glaciers centuries 
or launch. old, lakes that almost touch the heavens. You cross 

. and recross the Continental Divide. 

Three Day Scenic Tour — Daily July 1 to aes - 
September 1—$21.00 — From Glacier Park Hotel | Descriptive Literature Free 
through 100 miles of stupendous, ever-changing Let us help plan your vacation this year. Send the coupon 
scenic grandeur. for Welking Tour Book. Aeroplane Folder and other des- 

Five Day Tour— $31.25— Penetrating into the | ful y illustrated, contains actual indiana ot woune 
northernmost sections of the Park—each step re- who have toured the Park on foot. Send for it today. 
G. W. COLBY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. DANA SARA CAEE REE 

655 Market St., San Francisco § G. W. Coiby, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. i 

C.W.MELDRUM, Asst. G. A. Pass. Dp. 3 _ Great North~+n Railway, j 


GlacierNational Park 


2nd Ave. & Columbia St., Seattle Dept 23 , San Francisco, Cal. 
H. A NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Agt. j ‘ ra — Waking — Book, descriptive litera- : 
ure and Aeropiane Folder free. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY f 
St. Paul Minnesota § 


Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


=| 
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THE USE OF 


Esterbrook’s Pens 


: IN SCHOOLS 


Commercial Multigraphing 
Company 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 


——— 3y R-ESTERBROOKE.COS 


Letters—Legal Documents 
Specifications—Depositions 


ke 





Translations 
Technical Work 
Multigraphing 
Mimeographing Means 
GOOD WORK 
WE GIVE INTELLIGENT SATISFIED TEACHERS 
SERVICE WELL TAUGHT PUPILS 


BEST RESULTS 
Used All Over the World 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co 


Works, Camden, WN. J. 95 John St., N.Y. 


214-217 Hearst Building 


San Francisco, California 


Telephone Kearny 4910 





MILLS COLLEGE 
Suburbs of Oakland, Calitornia 


A College for women chartered in 1885 


Spring semester opens January 7th, closes May 12th. Courses 
beginning in many departments for freshmen just entering, also 
for special students over 21. Second semester courses open for 
students entering with advanced standing. Faculty represents 
Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, Col- 
gate, Harvard, Columbia, Stanford University, State Universities 
of Wisconsin and California. Entrance requirements equivalent 
to those of the University of California. Confers degrees A.B., 
B.L., B.S. Twenty-one departments. Well equipped laboratories 
for sciences: biology, botany, chemistry, geology, psychology. 
Library of 15,000 volumes. 


Special opportunities in Music, Fine Arts, 
ome Economics. 


Scientific and practical work for thorough preparation in Home 
Economics. Graduates of this department eligible to go imme- 
diately into high schools to teach this subject. Drawing and 
Painting under well known instructors. Music, practical and 
theoretical, in an excellent music department well known for 
thirty years may be counted toward a degree. 


A College of High Standards in an Ideal Climate. 


Modern gymnasium under Director from Boston School of 
Gymnastics. Outdoor life in beautiful grounds of 150 acres. 
High standards of scholarship, Christian influences. 
President, LUELLA CLAY CARSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 

For catalogue address Registrar, Mills College P. O., California 
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Large writing for the begin- 
ner, correlation of form and 
movement, a manual for each 
grade with the work laid out 
by weeks, are features of the 
Zaner Method. A Complete 
Manual, 144 pages, which shows 


a Y and tells every step in teaching 
and learning to write, 25c pust- 
paid. Have you seen the Zaner 
Method position chart? It is a 


wonderful help to the teacher. 
You should get acquainted with the Zaner Method Penholders, 10c euch, 
postpaid, special prices on larger quantities. 


WEBER'S INTRODUCTORY BOOKKEEPING begins with something 
within the child’s experience and broadens out step by step. The devel- 
opment is continuous, progressive and symmetrical. The natural and 
gradual growth of new ideas from what is already mastered, interests 
and leads the learner. Principles and definitions are explained and applied 
go that they live in the work. The ledger account and what it means 
(the object of bookkeeping) is emphasized from the beginning. Why 
precedes how. Understanding precedes execution. Intelligent and think- 
ing workers are better than those who work mechanically according to 
rule. Therefore this system is pedagogical, scientific, sensible, successful. 
We invite your most careful and searching investigation. 


ante M0 


ARM Moy 
Or 28 “Menyr —— 





















Pacific Sales and Duplicating Co. 


CALIFORNIA DISTRIBUTERS 


218-220 Grant Bldg. Los Angeles, California 


Anatomical Models for Immediate Delivery 


We have recently issued a general catalogue, describing and illus- 
trating our HUMAN SKELETONS, SKULLS, Etc. Models of HUMAN 
ANATOMY. Models of ail the TYPES OF ANIMALS studied in the usual 
Course in Biclogy, MODELS LLLUSTRATING PREHISTORIC ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, Pusts of the principal tribes of NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
and beautiful colored Transparencies of the Amoeba, Hydra, Paramecium, 
etc., most of which are ready for prom}; t delivery. Among our regular 
customers are, the principal Universities, State Colleges, and Medical and 
Dental Schools of this country, the U. S. Army Medical Museum and sev- 
eral foreign Museums. 

We offer an Elementary Collection ilustrating Human Anatomy for 
$130. Catalogues on request. 

Anatomical Laboratory of 


Charles H. Ward 
17-19 MAIN ST. EAST, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


® Before you place your order for Diplomas 

Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our samples 

of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on 

first quality selected parchment, enc!osed in silk lined leather portfolios. 

The handsomest and most practical diploma on the market. Samples on 
request. 






Pacific Engraving Co. 
627 So. Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SIR CEES 





regs School 


SUMMER 
NORMAL 
SESSION 


Unusual opportunities 
are offered teachers in the 
Summer Normal Session 
to qualify for more eff- 
cient teaching, better po- 
sitions. Last year teachers 
from twenty-five states 
and Canada attended the 
Summer Session. The de- 
mand for well qualified 
teachers of Gregg Short- 
hand far outruns the sup- 
ply. More than _ four 
hundred public and private 
schools adopted the sys- 
tem last year. 

Instruction is given in 
the theory and practice of 


Greee Shorthand, Office 


Training, Rational Type- 
writing, Penmanship. Spe- 
cial attention is given to 
methods of teaching. 

Write for circular today. 


Session Begins June 30th 


Grego School 


32 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


Chicago, li). 












. 








Hotel Oakland 


The homelike atmos- 

phere and comfort of 

the beautiful Hotel 

Oakland make it the 

most delightful place. 

to stop on visits to the 

Bay Region. 

460 all outside rooms. 

30 minutes from San 
Francisco. 

European plan, 

Rates, $1.50 per day up. 


VICTOR REITER 
Manager 


Write Stories Fer 
Moving Picture Plays 


New, Spare-time Professicn for Men 
and Women—One Man Makes 
$3500 in Six Months 
Owing to the large number of 
new motion picture theaters which 
ure being opened throughout the 
country, there is offered to the men 


and women of to-day, a new pro- 
fession, namely, that of writing 
moving picture plays. Producers 
are paying from $25 to $150 for 
each scenario accepted, upon which 


they can build a photo play. 
$3500 in Six Months 
As it only requires a few hours’ 
time to construct a complete play, 
you can readily see the immense 
possibilities in this work. One man, 
who gave the idea a tryout, writes 
that he earned $3500 in six months. 
It is possible for an intelligent per- 
son to meet with equal success. 
Particulars Sent FREE 
Complete particulars of this most 
interesting and profitable profes- 
sion may be had FREE OF 
CHARGE by sending a post card to 
PHOTO-PLAY ASSOCIATION 
Box 158 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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The Right Kind of Teaching 


April 13, 1914. 


Editor, Sierra Educational News: 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 












In your March edition we find on page 199 the following words 


hea 


that are so effective that we take the liberty to quote them and to 


supplement them with a few passing comments. 


“The education of greatest value to any individual is the assem- 





bling of a few facts fundamental to him in his early life together : 

with the desire and power to go it alone to the limit of his capacity @ 

later.” i 
These things can be summed up in one great fact which is 

explained in THE CHARACTER BUILDER advertised in your ; 


valuable journal for March. It is this fact that helps to round out 











character and produces the citizen of the highest type. 


To the state this fact gives the greatest value for the money 
expended and it gives the parents the greatest joy for the troubles 
and hardships suffered in bringing up the child. To the teacher it 
gives that keen satisfaction which comes only from work well done. 
Even the trustees find that their labor of love has its reward, and 


the probation officer finds himself out of employment. 


The greatest things in the world are many times the simplest. 
THE CHARACTER BUILDER is the “Open Sesame” to the 
right kind of teaching. And the right kind of teachers are always 
interested in the right kind of teaching. 









This book will meet the requirements of section 1702 -of the 
California School Law. 







I shall be glad to hear from any teachers interested in real 
teaching. 














Very truly yours, 
J. J. SHANER, 
San Jose, Cal. 
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Teachers and Pupils 
of ‘Typewriting! 


Have each and all of you registered 
as candidates for one of the new 


Remington Awards 


If you are a typewriter pupil, do you attend 
a school where the Remington Awards are 
given for proficiency in the regular type- 
writing course? If not, then it would pay 
you to learn all about these awards at the 
nearest Remington office. 


If you are a typewriter teacher, are your 
classes competing for these awards, and do 
you know the prize we offer to teachers 
whose pupils attain a certain standard of pro- 
ficiency on Remington-made machines? 
Any Remington office will tell you. 

If you are a typist, do you know the valuable prizes 
competed for twice a year at every Remington office? 
Better call at the Remington local office in your city 


and get particulars. The prize is worthy of your best 
efforts. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


ee eee ee eee TT 
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YOUR NEW SCHOOL 
BUILDING 








should be equipped with The Best. 







Sanitary Steel School Desks, Hyloplate 
Blackboards, and the Smith System of 





Heating and Ventilating are the necessities. Let us tell you more 





about them. Catalogues on request. 


Cc. F. WEBER & CO., 


365 MARKET ST. 512 SO. BROADWAY 
San Francisco Los Angeles 























LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A series of geography readers. 
A mine of information in story form. 


A series that enriches the dry text-book work and 
makes the geography hour a delight. 

By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child 
Life Readers,” and Julia Dalrymple. Illustrated with 
colored plates and full-page pictures. Each volume 60 
cents; to teachers or schools, 45 cents, postpaid. The 
following volumes are ready: 




















Kathieen in Ireland Umé San In Japan 
Betty in Canada Fritz in Germany 
Manuel in Mexico Rafael in Italy 
Cerda in Sweden Boris in Russia 
Marta in Holland Hassan in Egypt 
Donald in Scotland Josefa in Spain 


Colette in France (1913) 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON and CHICAGO 




















ALIFODNIA SCH@Ly ADTS-~» CRAFTS |< 


2119 ALLSTON WAY, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


AN EFFICIENT, THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL ART SCHOOL 


announces its 








Eighth Annual Summer Session June 22-Aug. 1, 1914 
INDUSTRIAL NORMAL AND F:NE ARTS CLASSES 


for beginners as well as for advanced students 
Regular Spring Term Now in Session 
DAY, NIGHT AND SATURDAY CLASSES 


COMPETENT INSTRUCTORS MODERN METHODS 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue Frederick H. Meyer, Director 
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